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REPORT ON THE COAL TRADE. 


APPENDIX. 
(Concluded from page 280. ) 


No. 22. 
Office of the Delaware and Hudson Canal Co. 
Carbondale, Jan. 2d, 1834. 


To S. J. Packer, Esq. Chairman of the committee ap- 
pointed by the Senate of Pennsylvania on the subject 
of the Goal Trade. 


Sir—The printed queries submitted by the committee 
appear to have relation almost exclus'vely to the Schuyl- 
kill coal region, in reference to which it is presumed 
they were framed. While it is the desire of the Dela- 
ware and Hudson cunal company through its officers 
and agents, to aid and facilitate the labors of the com- 
mittee, by furnishing to it all the information that the 
operations and experience of this company will permit, 
it is supposed that it would be inexpedient and improp- 
er to present answers to such queries as are not special- 
ly directed to them, or have no relation to the locality 
and business of the company. Of this description we 
suppose the Ist, 2d, Sd, Sth, 7th, 9th, 12th, and 13th 
printed queries to be. 

In answer to the 4th inquiry we have no hesitation in 
saying that the coal business could not have been com- 
menced to any good purpose, nor could it now be pur- 
sued with effect in the Lackawanna valley except 
through the medium ofan incorporated company; very 
expensive works beyond the power of individual enter- 
prise and capital, had to be constructed before a market 
for the coal could be reached, and as yet the resources 
and population of the Lackawanna coal region, are in- 
adequate to the employment of those works. 

6th.—We are not aware from our experience, that 
‘a population or community, growing up under an in- 
corporated company differs from that created by indivi- 
dual operators.’’ It is to be remarked, however, that 
this con.pany commenced its operations in a wilderness 
and in the prosecution of its business has acted upon 
the principle that the prosperity and advancement of 
the company and that of the adjacent and surrounding 
country, was one and indivisable. Hence its aim has 
been to facilitate by every means in its power, the ad- 
vancement of population, and the expansion of #gricul- 
tural, manufacturing, mechanical and mercantile pur- 
suits, within the sphere of its influence. 

8th.—We have no experience or data on this head, 
except what is derived from our own operations, and in 
answer to the 4th query, we have already stated that 
here the business could not be pursued with any effect 
by individuals; of course the question of comparative 
economy does not arise. 

10th.—The consumption of coal is unquestionably 
increased by having a constant supply in market, as 
that produces low and uniform prices. The operations 
of this company in the coal business commenced in the 











11th.—We have no means of ascertaining the amount 
of capital invested by individuals in the coal business 
and improvements connected therewith. But it is be- 
lieved, that the capital thus invested by companies and 
individuals in Pennsylvania, may be safely taken at 
about twenty millions of dollars. — . 

In reply to the inquiries specially addressed to this 
company we have to say that the extent of canal and 
rail road, made by it is one hundred and twenty-three 
miles, to wit: Canal one hundred and seven miles, and 
rail road sixteen miles; at a cost of two millions three 
hundred and three thousand five hundred and ninety- 
nine dollars and fifty three cents. 

The locks of the canal are seventy five feet long and 
nine feet wide; boats carry thirty-two tons, The num- 
ber of inclined planes on the rail road are eight—five of 
them ascending planes worked by stationary steam en~ 
gines, and three of them descending planes acting by 
gravity. . ‘ 

It has already been stated that the operations of this 
company commenced ina wilderness, ‘heir improve- 
ments were undertaken in 1825 and completed in the 
fall of 1829. A few facts will demonstrate their effects 
upon the general prosperity of the country, and their 
consequent importance to the public. In 1828 there 
was but one building on what is now the site of Carbon- 
dale; nor was there any road leading to it, save one 
constructed by the company. It now containsa popu- 
lation of two thousand three hundred souls, occupying 
good buildings; and there are turnpike roads passing 

| through it, on which daily stages are running. Itis one 
of the best cash markets in Pennsylvania for every agri- 
cultural product, and in addition to the coul trade, a 
large amount of lumber business is done here, upwards 
of three millions of feet of lumber passed over the road 
last year and it is presumed that the quantity will reach 
five millions this year. 1t has already reached four mil- 
lions of feet most of which passes by canal tu the Dela- 
| ware river, and by it to the city of Philadelphia. Hones- 
dale was also a wilderness in 1828. It now contains a 
population of 1500 persons, and is daily increasing. ‘This 
rapid advancement is marked by cotresponding im- 
provements in the surrounding country, which finds an 
abundant market on the line of the works; land which 
might befvre the construction of these works have been 
purchased for two dollars per acre cannot now be had 
for ten. The number of miners and laborers in the 
| employment of the company at Carbondale is four hun- 
dred. The number of hands employed on the rail road, 
in the transportation of coal, and in its superintendence 
| and repair is one hundred and eighty. ‘The number of 
| horses employed in transportation on the road is eighty- 
six. On the line of the canal including lock tenders 
there are two hundred and thirty persons in the employ- 
ment of the company. To these may be added at Hones- 
dale and Rondout, fifty engaged in the labor, &c, inci- 
dent to shipping coal down the canal and coastwise, 
making a total of nine hundred and s:xty persons in the 
immediate employment of the company and depending 
for subsistence on it. To these however may very pro- 





fall of 1829. The quantity of coal sent to market by it perly be added the crews and horses engaged in running 


in each year has been as follows, to wit: 
In 1829, 7,000 tons. —1830, 42,000 tons. —1831, 54,- 
000 tons. —1832, 84,500 tons. —1833, 111,777 tons. 
Vow. XIII. 37 


three hundred coal boats for the company, being two 
men, a boy and horse to each boat, so that the total num- 
ber of persons and horses finding employment and sub- 
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sistence in the company’s business is eighteen hundred | 
and sixty men and boys, and three hundred and eighty- | 


six horses. During the vear 1832 this company loaded 
at Rondout (the outlet of the canal) upwards of nine 
hundred vesse!s carrying altogether rising eighty thou- 
sand tons of coal, to various places on the North River, 
the city of New York andeastern ports. Up to the Ist 
September of the current year, it had loaded at the 
same place six hundred and twenty-nine vessels, fifty of 
which averaged three hundred and twenty tons each; of 
subsequent shipments we have no accounts at this place. 
Arthracite coal is used to drive the stationary steam en- 
gines of the company on its rail road; it is also used in 
two steam boats owned by the company and employed 
by them in towing coal boats and barges on the waters 
of the North river. It is preferred to wood for those 
purposes, both on the score of economy and conveni- 
ence. The saving as compared with wood is estimated 
at 334 to 50 percent. 

The annual increase of the company’s business has 
already been stated. Its operations are limited to the 
capacity of the rail road over which however it contem- 
plates sending during the year 1834, one hundred and 
fifty thousand tons of coal, which can be done with less 
effort, than the business of the current year has re- 
quired. 

In fixing the rates of toll on the rail road, the article 


of coal was left open to be adjusted with any one who | 
mig ht desire to have that article transported on the road. | 


It must be obvious to the committee, that on a road of 


this construction, the rate would necessarily depend | 


very much on the quantity that any person might desire 
to carry over the road and the arrangements that he 
would make for starting at regular periods and receiving 
it at Honesdale, soas toavoid interruption and embar- 
rassment in the daily operations of the road, which must 
be conducted with systematic precision, Qn the canal 


the toll on coal is at present fixed at one and a half cent | 


per ton, per mile. But the company would not hesitate 
to fix a lower rate on the article, if any individual or 
company should think proper to construct a rail road 
forming an additional communication between the ca- 
nal and the coal field. 

Very respectfully sir, your most obedient servant, 

JOHN WURTS, Pres’t. 
No. 23. 
Senate Chamber, Harrisburg, Feb. 11, 1834. 

Dear Sir, —Understand ng you are preparing a report, 
relative to the coal trade, and the importance of the 
same to the interests of Pennsylvania, I beg leave to 
mention a fact, as it regards the bituminous coal of the 
west branch of the Susquehanna. 

My father, Samuel Boyd, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
at an early day, took up and patented a small tract of 
land on the west branch of Susquehanna, about three 
miles above the town of Clearfield, on the opposite side 
of the river, which is now the county town of Clearfield 
county, at that time known by the Indian name of Chin- 
cleclamoose. This tract of land, lying on the river, rose 
on the margin of the stream, into a hill of some magni- 
tude. My father, in surveying lands in this neighbor- 
hood, perceived the indications of coal, which induced 
him to lay his warrant upon thistract. Many years af- 
terwards, in the autumn of 1803, I made a journey to 


that part of the country, and found from inspeetion, that | 


coal was’abundant in that vicinity, and that some had 
been taken out by blacksmiths for manufacturlng pur- 
poses. AslI wished to try the practicability of bringing 


this mineral to market, from what was then a wilderness | 


country, I made an arrangement with a settler in the 


neighborhood to build an ark for the purpose of remov- | 


ing the same, with a cargo of coal down the Susque- 
hanna. 

In March, 1804, I sent a person accustomed to min- 
ing to open the vein of coal, and to load the ark, which 
was accomplished, and early in the month of April the 
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same year, the ark, with the first cargo of bituminous 
coal passed safely the Conewago falls, and landed her 
coal at Columbia, Lancaster county. This was the first 
cargo of the kind that ever floated down the west branch 
to this point of landing, and it was a matter of great sur- 
prise to the inhabitants of Lancaster county, to see an 
article, with which they were wholly unacquainted 
brought to their own doors. The blacksmiths soon 
found the value of this mineral, and after trying it in 
making iron, they purchased this new articie freely. 
| The coal was sold at thirty-one cents per bushel at Ca- 
‘lumbia, and remunerated me for the expense of building 
| the ark, and navigating the same on this first stone coal 
expedition. If you think this information worthy of 
| inserting in your report, you are at liberty to make use 
of it. 


Very respectfully, yours &c. 


WM. BOYD. 
S. J. Packer. 


No. 24. 

Extracts from the Report of the President and Mana- 
gers of the Philipsburg and Juniata Rail road Com- 
pany tothe Stockholders. 

The uses, for which bituminous coal is especially 
adapted are for domestic purposes, the arts generally, 
and more particularly for air furnaces, steam engines, 
_and smiths work; for the production of hydrogen gas, 
| and in the form of coke for the smelting of ures. ‘the 
| first of these, though the last in importance, where ma- 
nufactories are extensively carried on, will probably on 
the first establishment of the road, constitute a large 
proportion of the demand: As one ton of coal is fully 
equal in its effects to three cords of wood,* whilst it is 
,a much safer and less troublesome kind of fuel, it is very 
obvious, that whatever firewood costs more than one 
dollar and fifty cents per cord, and coal can be obtained 
for five dollars per ton, the latter will be preferred for 
domestic purposes 

The decided advantages, in the use of bituminous 
coal, for the generation of steam, may be comprised 
under two heads, safety and economy. To establish a 
claim to the first, it may be necessary to explain the 
cause, to which practical men attribute nine-tenths of 
the accidents, which have happened of late years to 
steam boats on the waters of the United States. A refer- 
ence to most of those cases will show, that they have 
generally occurred immediately after the boat has left 
some landing place: The practice on arriving at the 
landing is, (owing to the uncontrolable nature of a 
wood fire) to let off steam, which is often done to such 
an extent, (particularly on the western waters, where 
the boilers used are very sinall, with flues usually pas- 
sing through them, still further reducing their capacity) 
that too little water remains in the boilers, to prevent 
the inordinate action of fire upon them. In this situa- 
tion, they become nearly red hot, and when the boat 
proceeds again on her passage, with the necessity of 
immediately replenishing them, the forcing pump is set 
in operation, when the cold water injected, coming in 
contact with the red hot iron, the expansion is so terri- 
fic, that it becomes a matter of wonder, not that so 
/many but so few accidents have occurred. Now with 
| bituminous coal, no danger, whatever, can be appre- 
hended from this source. Five minutes before the arri- 
val of the boat atthe landing place, the fireman opens 
the doors of the furnace, and throws on the fire a quan- 
tity of small coal (such only ought to be used for steam 
engines generally) without stirring the fire. The cold 
air rushing between the now black mass and the boilers, 
_will prevent accession of heat, and during the five 
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* A recent experiment made on board the King Wil- 
| liam steam packet from Pictou to England, exhibits the 
| proportion as exceeding three cords uf wood to one ton 
| of bituminous coal, and the Ithaca and Oswego railroad 
| company rate four cords to the ton. 
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minutes to elapse before the boat stops, the principal | 


part of the steam previously generated, will have been 
used, and none whatever need be let off : When desira- 
ble to proceed, it is only necessary to stir the fire, close 
the doors, and the boat immediately pursues her way 
with well filled boilers, and without the slightest dan- 
ger. Asa proof of the correctness of this reasoning, it 
may be asked, to what other cause is tu be attributed 
the safety of the English steamboats, which use bitumt- 
nous voal exclusively, and on board of which, we never 
hear of the explosion of boilers, although accidents oc- 
casioned by carelessness and running foul of each other, 
do sometimes occur. As, however, one instance of an 
engine conducted on this plan at home, is worth hun- 
dreds at a distance, the board are happy to have it in 
their power to convey an invitation, on the part of the 
proprietor of the screw factory at this pla-e, to all 
practical men, to visit and examine personally the mode 
practised in the management of the steam engine, at 
which little or no steam ever escapes whilst the hands 
are at dinner, and during the night, and at which the 
fire is never suffered to be extinguished, except when 
it becomes necessary for the purpose of cleaning the 
boilers. 

The economy in the use of bituminous coal for steam- 
boats will depend much upon the situation where it may 
be used; but let us suppose a case on the Hudson river, 
which is as remote from the mines, as there is any pro- 
bability of this coal being transported. The large boats 
on the Hudson consume during a trip from New York 
to Albany, which occupies from ten to twelve hours 


from forty to forty-five cords (short Jengths of pine | 


wood, at an average of four dollars per cord, equal to 
thirty-five cords, full measure of one hundred and 


twenty-eight cubic feet, at five dollars per cord, one | 


hundred and seventy-five dollars. With well construct- 





board refer, for a mass of interesting information on the 
subject; comprising the ev'dence of many scientific and 
practical men, taken before a committee of the House 
of Commons. - 

‘*One chaldron of coal, from twenty-five to twenty- 
eight cwt. or thirty-six bushels, produces from 1} to 14 
chaldrons of coke—trom 150 to 180 lbs. tar, at 10 lbs. 
the gallon—from 220 to 240 lbs. or 22 to 24 gallons of 
ammoniacal liquor, and about 10,500 cubical feet of 
| gas.” 





No. 25, 

Estimate of the cast of delivering at Middletown and 
Philadelphia, bituminous coal of the first quality, 
from the Karthaus and other mines on the West 
Branch, Clearfield county. 

| Bituminous coal of the first quality, can be de- 

| livered on the river bank, from the mines, 

in any quantity required, at three cents the 
| 


bushel, calculating thirty bushels to make a 





ton, which is ninety cents per ton, $40 50 
| The cost of an ark at the coal, is 50 00 
| The expense incurred in running by the river 
from the mines to Middletown, is 85 00 
175 50 
| From this deduct the price of the empty ark, 
| as generally sold in Middletown, + 00 
eniginions 
| Cost of 45 tons at Middletown, by the river, 
| from Clearfield county, 150 50 
| First cost per ton, at Middletown, is 3 34 
| First cost per bushel, at Middletown, is 11 1-00 








| Owing to the dangerons navigation of the river above 


ed fireplaces, eleven chaldrons of coal, would accom- | Dunsburg, forty-five tons is as great a load as can be 
plish the same result, which at nine dollars per chal- | brought down in safety; and the «clams erected in the 
dron, at whichit is believed it can be afforded, is ninety- | Susquehanna also prevent those engaged in the trade 


nine dollars, or a saving of nearly one half, besides oc- 


cupying only one-fifth of the space, and thereby allow- | 


ing so much more room for passengers, and diminishing 
in like ratio the cost of hauling, &c. With such decid. 
ed advantages in its favor for the generation of steam, 
it is only necessary forthe facts to be promulgated, 
and the article furnished in sufficient quantity, to insure 
an immediate demand for the supply of steam engines 
of ail descriptions. 


For the production of hydrogen gas, for lighting | 


towns, factories aid houses, large quantities of bitumin- 
ous coal (as the cheapest material from which it can be 
obtained) are used in England. In London, it is stated 
that, up to 1839, one thousand miles of pipes, for light- 
ing the streets, had been laid, and that the consumption 
of coal, for this purpose, was thirty-eight thousand 
chaldrons in that year. In Liverpool and Manchester, 
it is believed, the consumption is much greater, in pro- 
portion to the population; as, in the former place, gas 
is more in use for lighting private houses, into which it 
is introduced by gas companies, who provide the appa- 
ratus, receiving their remuneration according to the 
quantity of gas actually used, which is determined by a 
guage connected with the reservoir or gasometer; and 
in the latter place, the ordinary consumption is sti!l 
further increased, by the enormous supplies requisite 
for the factories. But the use of gas is not confined to 
large towns. There are few places of the size of Bur- 
lington, that are not lighted by it; and a member of this 
board remembers to have even seen it employed for 
lighting a solitary turnpike gate, between Stockport and 
Macclesfield. The mode of extracting the gas from 
bituminous coal, is by a very simple process of distilla- 
tion, in the course of which, tar and ammoniacal liquor 
are also disengaged, the residuum, in the retort, being 
coke. The following estimate of the product of one 
chaldron of coal, subjected to this process, is taken from 
page 186 of ‘* Cooper on Gas lights,”? to which the 


| from running a heavy loaded ark, as they will not run 
the dams safe; for these reasons, there can be buta very 
limited supply obtained; nearly all that comes down is 
consumed in the country bordering on the Susquehanna, 
from Northumberland to Columbia; a very small quan- 
tity reaches Philadelphia, where it sells readily at 
| twenty-five cents the bushel. There is generally 
‘brought down in this manner, about ten thonsand tons 
| per year: 

A statement of the cost of delivered coal from the 
same mines by the river to the head of the West Branch 
| canal at Dunnstown, thence by the Pennsylvania canal 
| to Middletown, provided that the rocks were taken out 
| of the channel of the river so as to admit of loading six- 
| ty tons in place of forty-five tons as is calculated in state- 
| ment, by the river: 

First cost of sixty tons at the mines, ninety 


‘cents per ton, $54 00 
Price of an ark at the mines, 50 00 
Cost of running in the river from the mouth 

of Anderson’s creek to the canal, 30 00 
Toll on the Pennsylvania canal from Dunns- 
town to Middletown, 130 miles, half a 
cent. per ton per mile, 89 00 
| Expense of bringing the ark to Middletown 
by canal 54 00 
$217 00 
| Deduct the price of empty ark at Middle- 
town, 25 00 
| Cost of sixty tons at Middletown, $192 00 


Cost per ton at Middletown, three dollars and twelve 
cents. 

Cost per bushel at Middletown, ten cents and four- 
tenths. 

Provided the natural channel of the river was im- 
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proved so as to admit sixty tons to be brought in safety 
to the head of the Pennsylvania canal,say at an expense 
of ten thousand dollars judiciously expended on the 
most difficult parts of the river, would enable those 
engaged in the trade to bring down a large quantity, 
say fifty thousand tons per year,and the quantity would 
be increased every year. The tolls arising to the state 
on fifty thousand tons, carried on the Pennsylvania ca- 
nal at Dunnsburg to Middletown alone, would be, at the 
present rates of toll, one half cent. per ton per mile, 
thirty-two thousand five hundred and sixty dollars. 

The toll and freight from Middictown to Philadelphia 
by the canal and Columbia rail road, per ton one dol- 
lar seventy-eight cents. 

Whole cost at Philadelphia, per ton, five dollars. 

Bituminous coal, of the same quality, as that of the 
above description, which by competent judges and ma- 
nufacturers, by testimonials certified by them, has been 
pronounced to be ‘‘equal or superior to any coal, (they 
had used, ) either American or English,” sells readily at 
present at thirty cents per bushel in Philadelphia, or 
per ton, $9 00 
First cost at Middletown, by canal and 

rail road, $3 12 
Freight and tolls from Middletown to 

Philadelphia by the Union canal, &c. , 

or the Pennsylvania canal to Colum- 

bia, and thence by rail road, say 1 88 

5 00 








Difference in first cost at Philadelphia on 


the ton $4 00 





N. B. One tan of bituminous coal is at least equal to 
two and a half cords of wood, for the use of steam 
machinery. The saving that therefore would accrue 
to the city of Philadelphia, by the use of bituminous 
**Karthaus coal,” instead of wood, would be as follows, 
viz. 

Say price of wood in the said city, five 
dollars per cord is for two and a half 
cords, 

First cost of coal in do. as per within 
statement, 


$12 50 


5 00 





Clear saving to the city on 50,000 tons 
at $7 50 is 

Or on fifty thousand tons of coal be- 
tween nine dollars the present price, 


$375,000 00 


or $450,000 00 
And five dollars the price it would 


cost per within estimate, 250,000 00 


$200,000 00 
PETER A. KARTHAUS, 
Harrisburg, Feb. 10th, 1854. 


Or at four dollars less first cost, 





Testimonials. 
We whose names are hereunto subscribed, have 
used the bituminous coal from the West branch of the 
Susquehanna, called Karthaus Coal, and take great 
pleasure in recommending them to the manufacturers 
and smiths, and for steam boats. We have found them 
equal or superior ta any coal we have ever used, either 
American or English. 

MERRICK & AGNEW, 340 Vine Street. 
HENRY DERINGER, 370 N. Front St. 

JOHN MAYWEG, 133 Dilwyn Street. 

JONAS GLEASON, 259 High Street. 
Philadelphia. 


No. 26. 
Estimate of Mr. Philips, President of the Philipsburg 
Kail Road Company. 
Actual cost of thirty tons of coal delivered at Phila- 
delphia per rail road, and Schuylkill canals, 








Digging and delivering into rail road 
cars, thirty tons of coal at one and 
a half cents per bushel, thirty-two 
bushels to the ton, or forty-eight 
cents per ton, 

Toll on rail road as fixed by act of 
assembly, two cents per ton per 
twenty-eight. miles, 

Cost of transportation on do. at the 
rate at which, agreeably to the re- 
commendation of the engineer, it 
is intended to apply to the Legis- 
lature to constitute the company 
public carriers, same as toll, 

Loading into boats ten cents per 
ton, 3 00 





$14 40 


16 80 


16 80 


$51 00 





Tolls on Canal . 

On the Pennsylvania canal from rail 
road to Middletown, one hundred 
and twenty-four miles at one-half 
cent per ton, per mile, as per 
printed list, 

On Union canal eighty miles at three- 
fourth cents per ton per mile as per 
printed list, 

On Schuylkill canal sixty miles at 
one and a half cents per lock, on 
thirty-two locks charged for, or 
forty-eight cents per ton, 

Charge on return boat, if empty, on 
Schuylkill canal, 


18 60 


18 00 


14 40 


1 22 
—— 52 22 

Boating. 

One man, one boy, and one horse 
form an adequate appointment for a 
boat of thirty tons, which will travel, 
on an average, twenty-six miles per 
diem, total distance from rail road ta 
Philadelphia,two hundred and sixty- 
four miles, the double of which, five 
hundred and twenty-eight miles will 
occupy twenty days and a half. 
One man per day, $1 00 
One boy do. 50 
Keeping of one horse, 50 


$2 00—204 days, 


41 00 
Use of Boat and Horse, 
Cost of Boat two hundred and fifty 
dollars. 
Use thereot for twenty and a half 
days at twenty per cent. per an- 
num, of nine months navigation, 3 70 
Cost of horse and gears, one hun- 
dred dollars, 
Use thereof for twenty and a half 
days at twenty per cent. per an- 
num for use and risk of death, 1 11 
Prime cost of thirty tons on board the boat, $149 03 
At Philadelphia, or per ton, $4 97 





The distance from the Eastern termination of the 
rail road to Philadelphia, by the Pennsylvania canal 
and the Columbia rail road, is two hundred and twen- 
ty-four miles. 


No, 27. 
Lrcomixne MINRs, : 
November 28th, 1833. 
Dear Sir—I will cheerfully answer all your inquiries 
on the subject of Bituminous coals, as far as I can,from 
memory, and such notes as I am now in possession of. 
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I will do it as briefly as I can; but in order to show the 
relative value of West Branch, and other Pennsylvania 
coals, I shall be compelled to submit a sketch of the 
coal resources of other districts, to show how they are 
to be estimated in a competition. 

The Anthracite coals of Pennsylvania are now pretty 
well ascertained, and are introduced into such general | 
use, that a foundation is laid for a great augmentation of | 
its consumption, and a valuable commerce to the capi- 
tal of the state. The public will never appreciate in 
full justice, the great efforts, and active services of the 
pioneers of the I.chigh and Schuylkill districts, in in- 
troducing that coal into domestic use. 

The bituminous coals are more particularly designed | 
for manufacturing purposes. The veins are generally 
found in positions nearly horizontal, and in parailel 
strata. The close-burning species is the kind which 
melts, and forms a crust, or what smiths call a hollow | 
fire, and emits a bituminous smell. The open-burning | 
kind produces an extensive flame, which passes freely | 
through the coals, and emits little or no bituminous | 
smell when burnt in a grate. 








The Virginia mines near Richmond and James’ River 


Ellis Hill mine is fourteen miles from the river. The | 
shaft is four hundred and eighty feet deep. The vein | 
is twenty-five feet thick. It is full of sulphur, and | 
strong sulphuret of iron bands, requiring powder to | 
blast it. It is inferior coal, and but part of the vein is 
wrought. Fourteen feet above is another vein six feet | 
thick, and the coal is better. A few feet above is also | 
afive feet vein of still better coal. They are all soft, 
close-burning coals. It is raised from the shaft by 
mule power, and it has been hauled to the river, a mile | 
below Richmond, at nine cents per bushel,—two dol- | 
lars seventy-five cents per ton. A rail road is now far | 
advanced or finished from the above mine. 

Black Heath is understood to be found by the union | 
of the above and another vein. ‘There is a Dyke be- | 
tween this and the Ellis Hill vein, which throws up the | 
former near two hundred feet, although they are but 
two miles apart. The Black Heath vein is about forty | 
feet thick, but one-third of it is left to sustain the roof. | 
This mine takes fire generally every year, and five or | 
six months are Jost annually in drowning out the fire, | 
Jt is now generally rumoured that this vein, which has | 
been esteemed the best in Virginia, is exhausted, | 

Stone Henge is fifteen miles from the river. It isa 
mile from Ellis Hill. ‘The thickest vein there is four 
and a half feet, There is one above three feet. The 
coal is good. 

Phiney and Brown are on the north side of the river, 
and eight miles from it. Their upper vein is eight feet, 








Cumberland. It is about the same thickness, and of an 
equally good quality. Itis wrought only for smith’s in 
the neighborhood. 

Clearfield mines are sixty miles above this location. 
There are several veins from two to six feet thiek. 
Some of them contain impurities to an injurious extent, 
but several of them produce very excellent close-burn- 
ing coal, The difficulties which have prevented working 
them extensively are the falls above this, and the high 
dams below. One or other are apt to destroy their 
property. Some good coal has been produced from 
the mines above the head waters of Juniata, and a rail 
road has been located on that route twenty-seven miles 
from Philipsburg. 

The Lycoming Company’s coal field, on the West 
branch of the Susquehanna, commences northwest of 
the Allegheny range, which crosses the river a little be- 
low this settlement. Its passage through the mountain, 
is on a fall of about two feet to the mile, and the new 
dam, being twelve feet high, will back the water at its 
common stage six miles, and within half a mile of us. 
The coal veins found here are two and a half, four, five 
and six feet in thickness. The coal is of two different 
species, of a bituminous kind; one,a strong open-burn- 
ing coal, peculiarly adapted to the use of reverberatory 
furnaces, steam engines, and to many important manu- 
facturing purposes; the other, soft and close-burning, 
for the use of smiths, and for the making ofcoke. The 
veins now openedare about one mile from the river. It 
is anjimportant fact that both of these kinds of coal are 
found in this district, and both, in parallel strata in the 
same hills. 

Lycoming Creek mines are situated on the great line 
of communication, between the central parts of Penn- 
sylvania, and the Seneca lake in New York. That state 
has recently coustructed the Chemung canal, extend- 


| ing sixteen miles from the lake to a point six miles dis- 


tant from the line of Pennsylvania, From thence to the 
West branch of the Susquehanna, is seventy-two miles. 
The coal valley or basin, which lies about midway on 
the above route, contains several veins which are from 
two to six feet thick. They have been opened on the 
above route of communication, and in Tioga county, 
and wrought toa limited extent. The coal is good, and 
there isan abundant supply of argilaceous iron ore 
This will become an important district, when a commu- 
nication shall be opened, so that an interchange may be 
made of the Pennsylvania coal and iron for the New 
York plaister and salt. 


The Nova Scotia Mines. 


The Sidney mines at Cape Breton. The vein is about 
six feet thick, but the roof being not good, they are 


and is good coal. The lower is three and three-fourth | obliged to leave a part of the coal. The coal is soft and 


feet, and is inferior. It has been difficult to keep this 
mine clear of water, with two steam engines, 

Tuckyho mine is about nine miles from the river, but 
the coal is inferior. 

Graham’s mines are on the same side of the river, 
eighteen miles distant from it. It produces good coal. 

The Virginia mines are all wrought by negroes. They 
are very wet. They are generally inflammable. And 
the coal from several of the mines is liable to sponta- 
neous combustion, when laid in a heap and exposed to 
the weather. 


Cumberland and Will’s Creek Mines. 


The Will’s Creek mines are about eight miles from 
the town of Cumberland. The veins are six feet thick, 
and the coal is a good close burning coal. The Cum- 
berland mines are within a mile of the river, and twen- 
ty-four miles above the town. The vein is a good one, 
and more than ten feet thick. 

The Round Top mine is on the Raystown branch of 
Juniata. Itis about thirty miles from Huntingdon by 
land, and sixty-eight by the course of the river. The 
Vein appears to be in the same range with that above 


close-burning. They work five feet five inches. ‘The 
old French drifts are abandoned, and they now take up 
the coal through shafts of two hundred and fifty feet 
deep, by steam power. It is then hauled one and a half 
to two miles to the landing. From thence it is taken 
to North Sidney by lighters, a distance of five or six 
miles up the bay. The price for mining the last five 
years has been about one and nine pence per chaldron, 
which is here fifty bushels, and ten shillings a week for 
rations. Some of the jobbers get one pound one shil- 
ling and six pence, for a running yard of five yards wide, 
and five feet high. The haulers take up from the 
miners and convey the coals to the shafts for eight and 
nine pence the chaldron. The coal and the water, of 
which there is a great deal, are raised by steam. Haul- 
ing to the landing, one and a half miles, is one shilling 
a load of half a chaldron, or twenty cents for twen- 
ty-five bushels, 

Bridgeport vein is nine feet thick, but five feet nine 
inches only of it are wrought. The other is left for roof- 
ing. There are two inches of slate in the vein near to 
the bottom. The coal is of the same kind as that of Sid- 
ney. The old drift is abandoned. It was liable to be 
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inundated by the tides. The expense of mining is about | 
the same as at Sidney. The coals are hauled to the | 
landing near two miles. Small schooners convey it to | 
the ships, which in calm weather approach within a! 
mile, but unless in very calm weather it is an unsafe | 
harbour for shipping, and the coal is taken by the 
schooners to Si:iney, fifteen miles. 

Pictou mine. It is twenty-nine feet thick, but ten | 
only of the best of the coal are wrought. It has one | 
seam of slate five inches. The shafts are from sixty to | 
two hundred and forty feet deep. It is open-burning | 
coal, hard, and is mined with powder. Lignite, and 
some other impurities are found in some parts of the 


‘vein. The coal is mined for one and nine pence the 


cubic yard, and one and five pence for filling. The 
miner finds powder. and the company find tools. Itis 
conveyed about a mile to the landing on a rail road,and | 
from thence about six miles to the shipping. 

British coals may be divided as follows: The nerth- 
ern and southern parts of the island produce open.- | 
burning coals, and anthracite. The latter species is 
very abundant near Swansea, in Wales. The middle | 
parts of the island produce softer coals, although there | 
are many exceptions to this division. A few years ago | 
I assisted a ship owner, who came to Philadelphia with | 
two vessels and cargoes of coal from Sunderland, to 
form some estimate of the American market for New | 
Castle coals, and the result was, with the then cost and | 
chargesin England and duties here, a coal trade could | 
not be carried on with the United States for less than 
forty-two cents per bushel, or thirteen dollars per ton, | 
so that competition could not be expected from that | 
quarter, It is a fact not to be overlooked in Pennsyl- 
vania, that the prosperity of Great Britain, and the | 
maintenance of her canals and rail roads depend pri- | 
marily on her coal mines. One half the amount of coal 
consumed in London annually, transported on the pub- | 
lic improvements from this location to Philadelphia, at | 
five mills per ton, will pay a yearly interest on the state | 
debt. 

Transportation is the next matter of consideration. | 
At the present time this coal cannot be transported to 
market, either by land, or by canal. 

The Lycoming company have expended large sums 
of money to mine their coal, and to provide means of | 
transportation, while the state was also making liberal | 
appropriations, to provide other and better facilities 
for the same purpose. Thus far the desigus and ex- | 
penditures of both parties, promise but little to the 
coal interests of this section of the state for some years | 
to come. A steamboat, and ten additional boats, de- | 
signed to be towed by her, were constructed under an 
understanding that they might be advantageously used, | 
between the mines and Pennsborough, to convey coal | 
to the canal, or bring up canal boats to be loaded, ‘This | 
arrangement was made under representations, that the | 


dam would not be built till next year, and when built, 
it would fill the canal,and be provided with a side lock, | 
which would enable us to use the river, till the canal | 
should be permanently useful. This representation was | 
continued to us,even till within three days of closing the | 
navigation of the river by obstructions. 

Proposals for the construction of a side lock at the 
dam were invited by public advertisement, but we do 
not perceive that the plan of building is persevered in. 
In consequence of this change in the plan of construct- 
ing the state improvements our steamboats are useless. 
We are prevented from sending the coal to the canal at 
Pennsborough and returning the craft. By experience 
it is fully ascertained, that no extent of business can be 
done with arks, even if the four chutes were all in or- 
der at one time. The canal is not yet finished. The 
consequence is, that no practicable route is now left to 
this coal region, nor can any be expected under the ex- 
isting form of the improvements for some years, and un- 
til the whole line of canal shall become permanent.— 
Had the state proceeded this season to construct its side 
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works, abutment, guard locks, chu'e, &c., and prose- 
cuted vigorously the work of the main line,and the next 
season, when all the canal was nearly ready, had they 
put in the dam and free lock as proposed, the business 
of this company, and others in this vicinity, might have 


' been continued regularly on the river to Pennsborough, 


and on the canals from Pennsborough, until the sec- 
tions above that point became permanently in order. 
On the present system of high dams and chutes, I am 
convinced that no ex'ensive business can be prosecuted 
for several years, cither on the river or canal. The 
risk and loss on craft which conveys the property, can- 
not in most cases be sustained by it. The upper sec- 
tions of this canal will not become of permanent and 
steady use in less than five years, and until it shall be 
known to be so, boats will not be constructed for it. It 
wou'd in my opinion augment the revenue of the state 


| from these canals,to construct free side locks at all the 
high dams 


They are now often as oppressive on the 
boatmen and merchants, as they are on the river men, 
Instead of remaining weeks in broken sections of the 
canal, at a heavy expense, and injury to merchandize, 
if there were side locks, the boats would pass round 
such section by the river, with little additional expense, 
and prosecute their voyage. The state can always 
make a just discrimination in assessing her tolls to pre- 
vent unfair evasion. E, G. Coal, which shall have pass- 
ed over the whole line of canal, if in order, from the 
upper section to Columbia, should on a continued voy- 
age over the rail road, be assessed lower than if it were 
run to Columbia by the river, and then despatched by 
the railroad. This policy is adopted in some of the ca- 
nals and rail roads in England. 

Unless something be done speedily to remove the 
discouragements, which are now impending over the 
coal resources of this district, including an extent of 
seventy miles, they must of necessity, all be abandon- 
ed; and 1 apprehend the Atlantic supplies will not be 
drawn, unless very partially, from Pennsylvania. Va- 
rious efforts are now making in the Cumberland and 
Will’s creek district, tosupply the Chesapeake and the 
city of Philadelphia, from that quarter. There is also 
a strong Atlantic manufacturing interest in favour of ta- 
king off the duty on bituminous coal, and scarcely an 
interest,except the Pennsylvania improvements against 
it. Ifthat were done, the coals of Pennsylvania cannot 
be supplied as low as the coals of Sidney and Pictou, 
which have been selling in Philadelphia at seven, to 


| seven and a half dollars. 


There is another consideration; for five years, we 
have continually heard of ruinous losses of property at 


| the chutes, and incessant threats to demolish the public 


improvements. It is a sad spectacle to look abroad 
over one-third of the surface of the state, and see the 
inhabitants driven to lawless and desperate acts against 
its improvements. A small sum,a very small sum com- 
pared with the great expenditures of the state, would 
relieve and would satisfy them. If one free lock at a 
dam is not sufficient, give them two, if the two be not 
sufficient, give them three. If necessity force those 
people to open a navigable stream through the improve- 
ments, as it was said to have done last spring,those who 
rely on the use of the canal, will be the first and prin- 
cipal sufferers. 

1 have made the above suggestions particularly in re- 
ference to the interests, which I have the honour to 
represent, and under a knowledge, that the extent of 
business proposed by this company is of greater magni- 
tude than the public have been apprised of. ‘The 
height of the dam is unimportant to their interest, un- 
less it be more liable to breaches.—We want an unin- 
terrupted river navigation to the canal, where it is per- 
manent.—We want an uninterrupted canal navigation 
as soon as our dependence can be placed upon it.— We 
want light toll assessments on our property, because its 
prime cost is very little. Its value in the market is 
principally money advanced, and our property cannot 
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sustain heavy charges. As to the state improvements 
we wish to repose our dependence upon them; and it, 
is a matter of extreme regret to us, that those who di- 
rect them, should have found it necessary to exclude 
the products of this district from them,as far and as fast 
as they are completed. 
1 am sir, most respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


WM, P. FARRAND. 
S.J, Packer, Ese. 








From the Cincinnati Mirror. 


THE FIRST FLAT BOAT ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


A friend called on us afew mornings since to accom- 
pany him to the shop of Mr. F. Shields, for the purpose 
of viewing an iron tablet, recently cast by Hanks & 
Niles of tiiis city. Itis to be erected to the memory of 
one of the pioneers of the West, and we should judge 
that it will perpetuate his name through many ages. Itis 
very spacious, with large and deeply indented letters, 
and it is the first of the kind ever executed west of the 
Alleghenies. 


The following is the inscription: 
JACOB YODER, 


Was born in Reading, Pennsylvania, 
August 11th, 1758: 
And was a Soldier in the Revolutionary Army 
in 1777 and 1778. 
He emigrated to the West in 1780, and in May, 
1782, from Fort Redstone, on the 


Monongahela River, 
in the 


FIRST FLAT BOAT 
that ever descended the Mississippi. 
He landed at New Orleans with a cargo of 
produce. 


He died April 7, 1832, at his Farm in Spencer 
County, Kentucky, and lies here in- 
tered beneath this tablet. 


Capt. Jacob Yoder was a highly respectable and 
wealthy farmer of Spencer county, Ky. ‘To him be- 


longs the honor of having descended the Mississippi in | 


the first flat boat. And if no other powers than those 
of time, and wind, and storm shall assail it, this tablet 


dangers, in after recital, awakened up a fear stricken 
excitement in the minds of those who listened to his’ 
tale of perils ‘* by field and flood.” He lived to see 
country change masters, the wilderness blossom as the 
rose, and human energy achieve a conquest overa 
thousand obstacles. ‘Ihis is the greatest triumph that 
man has yet achieved. History records no parallel. To 
the future generations of America, it will be what the 


fabulous age of the Titans, was to the ancient 
Greeks. 





From the Episcopal Recorder. 
THE OLD SWEDES’ CHURCH, 


This venerable building was erected in the year 1700 
and is the oldest church edifice in Philadelphia. Hav- 
ing been built to take the place of two houses of wor- 
ship, which had already existed during more than half 
a century, and were then in a state of decay; the histo- 
ry of the Church itself, begins at a period much earlier 
than the date of these hallowed walls. By the merging 
of the two congregations into one, the organization of 
the present body may properly be placed immediately 
after the landing of the Swedes on the banks of the De- 
laware, in 1629. Thus presenting, as it were a con- 
necting link between the present flourishing state of our 
happy country, teeming with all the blessings of liberty 
and peace, and enjoying the meridian splendor of Gos- 
pel day, and the time when‘he standard of civilization 
was raised in the primeval forest, and the glad tidings 
of salvation were, for the first time, proclaimed to the 
benighted heathen of this region. Here it may be pro- 
per to notice a fact generally overlooked in the pub- 
lished accounts of missions, which is, that the first mis- 
sionary to the heathen in this region (and peihaps the 
first ever sent by a Protestant Church) was the Rev. 
Reorus Torkillus, a minister of the Swedish Church, 
who accompanied the early settlers, and afier faith- 
ful and successful labours, died at Fort Christina, in 

' 1643. 
| ‘That the conversion of the Indians was one of the ob- 
jects of the Swedish settlement on these shores, is plain, 
from the fact that the principal argument used to induce 
the formation of a company to send out a colony, was 
* That the Christian religion would by that means be 
planted among the heathen.” And that this design was 
carried into effect, is evident from the reports of the 
early missionaries, and especially from the fact of the 
Rev. Campanius Holm’s having translated Luther’s 
Catechism into the language of the Delaware Indians, 
which has since been published, and is now extant. 
| ‘This gentleman arrived in the colony on the 16th Feb- 
| ruary, 1643, and preached at Christina and also at Tini- 
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will preserve the fact recorded upon it thro’ a long se- | pum, where the Swedes erected a church, which he 


rics of coming ages. 


No one who has any pretensions to the possession of 
a soul can contemplate this tablet without a variety of 
emotions. A brilliant series of associations enchain the 
mind of the gazer, as with a spell, to it— {hat the man 
who navigated the first flat boat that ever descended 
the Mississippi should have lived to see a magnificent 
steamboat ploughing the same watery track, is a truth 
which affords a subject of much admiration. When he 
launched his little bark on the Monongahela, what were 
his anticipations? Such as time has proved? No, he 
then thought of the wily savage, whose covert was a 
wide and untrodden wilderness. He proceeded on his 
precarious voyage. Instead of cheering aspects of busy 
cities, flourishing villages, and cultivated farms, which 
now chain the voyager’s attention, he saw a range of 
hills, unshorn of their primeval wilderness, whence the 
lugubrious howl of the wolf proceeded, the vast wil- 
derness where the foot of civilized man had not trod- 
den, “instinct,” ‘tis true, ‘‘with life,” but it was the 
life of the forest denizen, the trembling fawn, and the 
myriad songsters of the wild. He reached his destina- 
tion, but his safety was a marvel to himself, and his 


consecrated on the 4th of September, 1643. In a com- 
munication on the subject of the Indians, he says, that 
‘*he succeeded so far that many of those barbarians 
were converted to the Christian faith.” He returned 
home in 1648. About this time a settlement was com- 
menced at Kingsessing. It was called the New Fort, 
It was not, however, properly speaking, a fort, but 
several substantial log houses, built of hickory, two 
stories high, sufficient to secure the people from the 
Indians. These were inhabited by five families, who, 
it is said, ** cultivated the land and lived very well.” 
The Rev. Laurence Charles Lokenius succeeded Mr. 
Campanius Holm in the care of the churches at Tinicum 
and Christina, but on the taking of the colony by the 
Dutch, he gave up the church at Tinicum to a Dutch 
clergyman, the Rev. Jacob Fabritius. In the mean 
time the Rev. Israel Holgh arrived from Sweden, but 
soon returned home. The Rev. Peter accom- 
panied Governor Rising, in 1654, and in 1656, the Rev. 
Matthias arrived in the colony. Both of these 
gentlemen returned home after residing here about two 
jears. 
; The separation of the colony from the mother country 
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of course affected the Church This occurred in Sep-| 
tember, 1655. The Dutch at New York taking advan-! 
tage of the difficulties in which Sweden was involved, 

sent Governor Peter Stuyvesant with a force of six or 

seven hundred men in seven ships, commanded by Capt. 

Von-der-Donk, who falling unawares upon the colon- 

ists, plundered them of every thing they could lay their 

hands upon, laid waste their plantations, and soon took 

the forts. This unprovoked aggression did not, howev- 

er, avail them much, for ten years after the English 

took possession of the whole country. 

The Rev. Mr. Fabritius, who officiated at Wicaco, 
where some Swedes settled in 1654, aud also at Tini- 
cum, became blind about five years after he entered 
upon these duties, so that although he continued to act 
as pastor for sixteen years, yet the chief care of the con- 
gregations at Tinicum and Wicaco devolved upon a 
Swedish layman, Mr. Charles Cornelius Springer, who 
**sang psalms and prayed with the people, and read 
discourses to them out of a collection of Swedish ser- 


was determined, after some discussions and delay, should 
be built at Wicaco. The manner in which he was re- 
ceived by the people, and their zeal for the Church, 
are very happily expressed ina letter to Sweden; he 
says, “In order to build our church, we are about to 
raise the sum of four hundred pounds sterling; but that 
will not be difficult, they are so very glad to have us 
among them, they look upon us as if we were angels 
from heaven. Of this they have assured me with many 
tears; and we may truly say, that there is no place in the 
world where a priest may be so happy and so well be- 
loved as in this country.” 

‘¢ The English have received us extremely well, and 
some of them even come to our meetings. We live 
scattered among the English and Quakers, yet our lan- 
guage is preserved, as pure as any where in Sweden. 
There vre about twelve hundred persons that speak 
at.” 

** The houses are built after the Swedish manner, the 
women brew excellent beer, as in Sweden; they have 


mons.”” This Mr. Springer was still in the exercise of] also a liquor made of apples, which they call cider, it is 


these duties when the Rev. Mr. Rudman, who built the 
present ‘old Swedes’ Church,” arrived here, and he 
was afterwards employed by him as a catechist. 

The money here mentioned, and also other sums were 
contributed, in the following proportions, viz: two-fifths 
by the Tinieum congregation, two fifths by the congre- 
gation at Wicaco, and one fifth by settlers on the banks | 
of the Schuylkill, in the neighborhood of an Indian 
crossing-place afterwards called the Swedes Ford, and 
who, it seems, were very zealous Christians, for Mr. 
Rudman says of them, that although they ** have sixteen 
miles to walk, or ride, to go to Church, nevertheless 
they very regularly attend divine service on Sundays.” 

In 1693, being without a pastor, the Swedish congre- | 
gations wrote a letter to Sweden, requesting that two 
clergymen might be sent to them. This letter was sign- 
ed by thirty heads of families, on behalf of the whole 
colony, which then consisted of 188 families, comprising 
907 souls. It is written in a truly Christian spirit. 
Speaking of their own condition, they say, ‘* We are 
almost all of us husbandmen, we plough and sow, and 
cultivate the land; and as to our meat and drink, we 
live according to the old Swedish custom. This coun- 
try is very rich and fruitful: it produces, God be praised, | 
all sorts of grain; all that we plant and sow gives us 
plentiful returns, so that we are richly supplied with 
meat and drink; we have here, God be thanked, all 
kinds of venison, ,birds, and fishes. Our wives and 
daughters employ themselves in spinning wool and flax, 
and many of them in weaving, so that we have good 
reason to thank the Almighty for our daily support. We 
only wish we had also good and faithful shepherds and 
guardians to our souls, who might feed us with the 
bread of life, such as the preaching of God’s word : 








the administration of the sacraments according to our 
holy rites.” 

Speaking of books, &c., they say, ‘‘ We also humbly 
request that there may be sent to us twelve Bibles, 3 
books of sermons, forty-two psalm books, a hundred 
religious tracts, two hundred catechisms, and two hun- 
dred primers. Assoon as we receive these books, we 
shall promptly and thankfully pay for the same, And 
as the priests will require to be supported, we engage 
ourselves to maintain them to the best of our abilities.” 
There seems to have been great need of books, as the! 
missionaries on their arrival only found three in the 
whole colony, but yet so anxious were the people for 
the improvement of their children, that these had been | 
lent from one to the other, so that all could read. 

The result of this application was the appointment | 


very pleasant to the taste, and very wholesome.” 

With a part of these moneys the site where the Church 
now stands and adjacent grounds were purchased, an 
acre and three-quarters of land. Afterwards one acre 
adjoining, and then twenty-five acres were purchased; 
altogether twenty-seven acres and three-quarters, ex- 
tending from the river Delaware to Ninth street, and 
now bvunded onthe north by Christian street. A strip 
of land on the north side of that street, near the river, 
was afterwards exchanged for two squares higher up, 
which together form the landed estate with which the 
Church is endowed. The building was commenced to- 
ward the close of 1699, and was consecrated, as the 
Church of Gloria Dei on the 2d of July 1700, being the 
first Sunday after Trinity. At that time this building 
was thought so splendid, that **the English themselves,” 
says the missionary, ‘*who now govern this province 
and are beyond measure richer than we are, wonder at 
what we have done. It is but lately that two governors 
with their suites have come to this place and yisited our 
Church, ‘The one is Francis Nicholson, Governor of 
Virginia, and our great patron—the other is named 
Blackstone, and is Governor of Maryland.” But alas! 
such has been the increase of luxury since those good 
old times, that it is now so far eclipsed by the costly 
structures of modern days, as only to be known and 
spoken of asthe ‘* Old Swedes’ Church.” The Rev. 
Mr. Rudman died in 1708, and was buried in the chan- 
cel of the Church, as appears by a tomb-stone placed 
there. His successor, the Rev. Andreas Sandal, return- 
ed after some years to Sweden, and was followed by the 
Rev. James Lidman, who came in 1719, and went home 
in 1730. The pulpit being now vacant, the Rev. J. 
Eusberg, took care of the Church. In 1733 some im- 
proper person took possession of the Church, but was 
deposed in the same year. In 1737 the Rev. John Dy- 
lander arrived, he was much beloved, and had aremar- 
kable talent for singing. He died in 1741, and was al- 
so buried in the Church. The Rey. Gabriel Noesman, 
arrived in 1743, and returned home in 1751. The Rey. 
Olavus Parlin came in 1749, died much respected in 
1757, and was buried with his predecessors in the 
chancel. 

The Rev. Carolus Magnus Wrangle came in 1759, 
and went home in 1768. During his ministry the 
Church prospered exceedingly. Soon after his arrival, 
he induced that part of the congregation which resid- 
ed near the Swedes’ Ford, to build a place of worship in 
their own neighbourhood, so as to avoid the necessity 
of coming to worship at Wicaco, which, from their in- 





by king Charles XI. in 1696, of two clergyman selected | creased numbers as well as the distance, was inconve- 
by the archbishop of Upsal. One of these, the Rev.|nient. This good example was soon followed by that 
Andreas Rudman, on his arrival here, in 1697, took | portion of the congregation which resided in and near 
charge of the congregation at Tinicum and Wicaco, and | Kingsessing, where, in 1762, a very substantial and spa- 
finding the Churches old and in bad condition, he pro- | cious stone building was erected, and named St. James? 
posed to supply the place of the two by one, which it} Church, This zeal on the part of the country mem- 
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bers was the more commendable, as they had already | arrived at the Gap at ten, passed with ease the works 
contributed the largest portion of the funds used in | there constructed, and arrived at the head of the inclin- 
building the Charch, and buying the lands at Wicaco, | ed plane, near the Schuylkill at half past four in the 
and they further agreed to keep these new Churches  afternoon—having made the trip in eight hours and a 
in good repair, so that the rents of their land might be | half, all stoppages fir taking in water, receiving and 
applied exclusively, as was originally intended, to the | discharging passengers, an‘ incidental delays, inc!uded. 
support of the Clergymen. In 1765 the congregation | Ifit be borne in mind, that the engine is one of very 
was incorporated by the proprietaries of the province, | limited power, that the number of passengers was large 
under the name of ‘the United Swedish Lutheran | the weight of cars and baggage very considerable, an 
Churches of Wicaco, Kingsessing, and Upper Merion, | that the passage was made under the disadvantages in- 
called Gloria Dei, Saint James, and Christ Church.” | separable from first attempts, all will cnncur in award- 
This act was confirmed and amended in 1787, so as to| ing to the engineer, ana those in charge of the locomo- 
allow the congregation when the mission from Sweden | tive and train of cars, great praise for their skill in ef- 
should cease, to choose their clergymen, confining | fecting so successful and gratifying an issue of the un- 
them however in such choice to the Lutheran or Epis- | dertaking. 
copal Church. ‘he next missionary was the Rev, An-| The passengers were under special obligations to Mr. 
dreas Goranson: he came in 1767, and returned home | S. R. Slaymaker, for his assiduous attention to their 
in 1785. Afier him came the late venerable pastor, the | comfort on the route, and his politeness in furnishing 
Rev. Nicholas Collin, the last of the Swedes. He was | them with refreshments near Coatesville; at which point, 
first at Swedesborough, in New Jersey, and came to | also, many of them enjoyed the hospitality of Mr. Miller, 
Wicaco in 1786, where, af:er a long and useful life, he | whose house was in the most friendly manner opened 
died universally respected, on the 7th of October, 1831, | for their accommodation. 
aged 86 years. The clergy at present connected with | Throughout the whole line, thé progress of the train 
this congregation are the Rev. Jehu Curtis Clay, Rec- | was hailed with hearty acclamations, by crowds of per- 
tor, and the Rev. Reymond A. Henderson, assistant | sons collected to witness‘the novel spectacle. An im- 
minister. mense concourse of citizens was also assembled at the 
The reader of this humble sketch will readily appre- | head of the inclined plane, to greet its arrival at that 
hend the great change which the lapse of ages has! point. The locomotive, was there detached, the cars 
made; a change which has not even spared the names | passed down without obstruction or serious difficulty, 
of the early Swedes and others. A writer of the last | and thence conveyed to Broad street, and other points 
century notices this: he says, Beng’sen has been chang- | in the city—receiving among others, a friendly recep- 
ed to Bankson, Gostafson to Justis, Hendreckson to/} tion and kind entertainment at the hotel of Mr. Ren- 
Hend-«rson, Kyn to Keen, Johansson to Jones, Vonder- | shaw. 
Donk to Onderdonk, Colsberg to Colesberry, &c., ee The following is a list of the persons who came as 
some remain unchanged, as Rambo, Holstein, Stille, | passengersin the first train of cars; besides whom nu- 
Hedelius, &c. In other matters, while unimportant | merous way passengers rode short distances. 
things have changed, the substantial remain: for in- Members of the Legislature. 
stance, the present generation of the men, while they | W. H. Stokes Samuel McClean 
have acquired the manners of the times, still cherish 
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Gen Wm. T. Rodgers Oliver Alison 

the open hospitality and sturdy honesty of their an- | Abm. Miller Wm. Jackson 
cestors, and the women, with the grace and intelligence | James Goodman J. Kern 

of the present day, retain and practice the domestic | Thomis J. Heston John M. Jones 
virtues and laborieus attention to household affairs for |} Samuel Anderson John Rheiner Jr. 
which their Swedish mothers were so highly and so} Wm. Noble Jos. Vaylor 
justly prized. So in the old Church externals have | C. Bertels John H. Bispham 
changed; of the painted altar piece only some of the | W. Watson John Matheys 
rude ornaments remain; the mantal pipes of the old | Thomas L. Smith 

organ, which were intended to sound the praises of the Canal Commissioners, 

Creator, were melted down in the war of independence, | James Clarke Robt. McCoy 

to make bullets to destoy his creatures—the bell has | John Mitchell 

been recast—the Swedish liturgy has given place to the Chief Engineer of the Allegheny Railway, 
English—those who worshipped there in past ages are Silvester Welch. 

ne. But God be praised, the essentials remain. the An Engineer of the Pennsylvania Canal, 

aith once delivered to the Saints is still retained.— Wm. H. McCutchen. 


From the pulpit and the desk the same pure evangelical| Officers of the Columbia and Philadelphia Railway, 
doctrines, the same prayers and the same praises are| Wm. B. Mitchell, Superentendent, 


heard from the lips of those pious men whose mortal Engineer Corps. 
remains now repose beneath the preacher’s feet. | E. F. Gay W. H. Wilson 
H. D. Griffin C. O. Sanford 
an Robert er ; Jos. Ogiloy, Jr. 
: Wm. K. Hutinagie A. B. Stoughton 
From the United States Gazette. J. L. Glenn : Richard Felice Jr. 
OPENING OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILWAY. | John A. Sheaff Wm. Torbert 
April 16th. | P. Lyon J. Davis 
One track of this important State improvement being | J. Pemberton J. H. Grant 
completed, arrangements were made by Mr. S. R. Charles Senickson. 
Slaymaker, of Lancaster, for passing a train of cars from Passengers. 


that city to Philadelphia, on Wednesday. The mem- P. Reitzel, R. Moderwell, Wm. Wagner, R. S. Jones, 
bers of. the Laglihante, from the city of Philadelphia | M- D., Mos. Moore, Saml. Wagner, John Jeffries, 8. 
and the counties adjacent to the line of the road, with | Steinback, Isaac Downing, A. G. Webster, J. Carles, 
others, arrived at Columbia on Tuesday evening, by the Wm. Mason, Geo. Webster, A. Marrara, David D. 
canal packet from Harrisburg, and were immediately Bathol, Jacob Johnson, Jacob Printer, Jr., George 
conveyed to Lancaster, in a train drawn by the locomo-| Thomas, M. D., R. M. Thomas, Brinton Jacobs, Wilson 
tive. Black Hawk—the engine performing the trip in Buffington, Enech P. Davis, Thos. I) Carson, M. Ma- 
fifty-five minutes. lone, B. Cornelius, A. Noble, J. Clarke, V- Dodge, 

On Wednesday morning, a train of cars was again at- D. Brooke, J. M. Downing, T. S. Downing, R. J. 
tached, and left North Queen street, at eight o’clock, | Downing. 

Vor XIE 38 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE—BANK DIRECTORS, | calling for information of the proceedings of the Bank. 
| Were they bound to disregard the call? Was it their 

Wasuaincron, March 1ith, 1834. | duty to remain silent, while abuses of the most injurious 

To the Senate: \and dangerous character were daily practised? Were 
I renominate Henry D. Gilpin, Peter Wager, and they bound to conceal from the constituted authorities 
John T. Sullivan, of Philadelphia, and Hugh McElder- | a course of measures destructive to the best interests of 
ry, of Baltimore, to be Directors in the Bank of the | the country, and intended gradu:-lly and secretly to sub- 
United States, for the year 1854. | vert the foundations of our Government, and to trans- 
I disclaim all pretension, of right, on the part of the | fer its powers from the hands of the people to a great 


President, officially to inquire into, or call in question, 
the reasons of the Senate for rejecting any nomination 
whatsoever. As the President is not responsible to 


|monied corporation? Wasit their duty to sit in silence 
| at the Board, and witness all these abuses, without an 
/attempt to correct them; or, in case of failure there,not 


them for the reasons which induce him to make a nomi- | to appeal to higher authority? The eighth fundamen- 
nation, so they are not responsible to him for the rea- | tal rule authorizes any one of the Directors, whether 
sons which induce them to reject it. In these respects, | elected or appointed, who may have been absent when 
each is independent of the other, and both responsible an excess of debt was created, or who may have dis- 
to the r respective constituents. Nevertheless, the at- sented from the act, to exonerate himself from personal 
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titude in which certain vital interests of the country 
are placed by the rejection of the gentlemen now re- 
nominated, require of me frankly to communicate my 
views of the consequences which must necessarily fol- 
low this act of the Senate, ifit be not reconsidered. 

The characters and standing of these gentlemen are 
well known to the.community, and eminently qualify 
them for the offices to which I propose to appoint them. 
Their confirmation by the Senate, at its last session, to 
the same offices, is proof that such was the opinion of 
them entertained by the Senate at that time; and unless 
something has occurred since to change it, this act may 
now be referred toas evidence that their talents and 
pursuits justified their selection. 

The refusal, however, to confirm their nominations 
to the same offices shows that there is something in the 
conduct of these gentlemen, during the last year, which, 
in the opinion of the Senate, disqualifies them; and as 
no charge has been made against them as men or citi- 
zens, nothing which impeaches the fair private charac - 
ter they possessed when the Senate gave them their 
sanction at its last session; and as it moreover appears 
from the journal of the Senate, recently transmitted 
for my inspection, that it was deemed unnecessary to 
inquire into th: ir qualifications or character; it is to be 
inferred that the change in the opinion of the Senate 
has arisen from the official conduct of these gentlemen. 
The only circumstances in tleir official conduct, which 
have been deemed of sufficient importance to attract 
public attention, ure the two reports made by them to 
the Executive Department of the Government; the one 
bearing date the 22d day of April, and the other the 
19th day of August last; both of which reports were 
communicated to the Senate by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, with his reasons for removing the deposits. 

The truth of the facts stated in these reports is not, 
I presume, questioned by any one. The high charac- 
ter and standing of the citizens by whom they were 
made, prevent any doubt upon the subject. Indeed, 
the statements have not been denied by the President 
of the Bank, and the ot!.er Directors. On the contra- 
ry, they have insisted that they were authorized to use 
the money of the Bank in the manner stated in the two 
reports, and have not denied that the charges there 
made against the corporation are substantially true, It 
must be taken, therefore, as admitted, that the state- 
ments of the public Directors, in the reports above 
mentioned, are correct: and they disclose the most 
alarming abuses, on the part of the corporation,and the 
most strenuous exertions, on their part, to put an end 
tothem. ‘They prove that enormous sums were se- 
cretly lavished,in a manner, and for purposes, that can- 
not be justified; and that the whole of the immense ca- 
pital of the Bank has been virtually placed at the dispo- 
sal of a single individual, to be used if he thinks pro- 
per, to corrupt the press, and to control the proceed- 
ings of the Government, by exercising an undue influ- 
ence over elections. 

The reports were made in obedience to my official 
directions; and I herewith transmit copies of my letters 


responsibility by giving notice of the fact to the Presi- 
dent of the United States; thus recognising the proprie- 
ty of communicating to that officer the proceedings of 
the Board in such cases. But, independently of an 
argument to be derived from the principie recognised 
in the rule referred to, I cannot doubt for a moment 
that it is the right and the duty of every Director at the 
Board to attempt to correct all illegal proeeedings,and, 
in case of failure, to disclose them; and that every one 
of them, whether elected by the Stockholders or ap- 
pointed by the Government, who had knowledge of the 
facts and concealed them, would be justly amenable to 
the severest censure. 

But in the case of the public Directors it was their 
peculiar and official duty to make the disclosures: and 
the call upon them for information could not have been 
disregarded without a flagrant breach of their trust. 
The Directors appointed by the United States cannot 
be regarded in the light of the ordinary Directors of a 
Bank appointed by the Stockholders, and charged with 
the care of their pecuniary interests in the corporation. 
They have higher and more important duties. They 
are public officers. They are placed at the Board not 
merely to represent the stock held by the United States, 
but to observe the conduct of the Corporation, and to 
watch over the public interests. It was foreseen that 
| this great monied monopoly might be so managed as 
|to endanger the interests of the country; and it was 
, therefore deemed necessary, as a measure of precau- 
, tion, to place at the Board watchful sentinels, who 
should observe its conduct, and stand ready to report to 
‘the proper officers of the Government every act of the 
Board which might affect injuriously the interests of 
ithe People. 
| The whole frame of the charter, as well as the man- 
ner of their appointment, proves this to be their true 
character. ‘The United States are not represented at 
the Board by these Directors merely on account of the 
| stock held by the Government. The right of the Unit- 
ed States to appoint Directors, and the number ap- 
pointed, do not depend upon the amount of the stock; 
| for if every share should be sold,and the United States 
_cease to be a stockholder altogether, yet under the 
charter, the right to appoint five directors would still 
|remain. In sucha case what would be the character 
of the directors? They would represent no stock, and 
be chosen by no stockholder. Yet they would havea 
right to sit at the board; to vote on all questions sub- 
mitted to it; and to be made acquainted with all the pro- 
ceedings of the Corporation. They would not, in such 
‘a case, be ordinary directors chosen by the stockhold- 
ers in proportion to their stock. But they would be 
| public officers appointed to guard the public interests; 
| and their duties must conform to their office. They 
/are not the duties of an ordinary director chosen by a 
, stockholder; but they are the peculiar duties of a pub- 

lic officer, who is bound on all occasions to protect, to 
the utmost of his lawful means, the public interests; 
and,where his own authority is not sufficient to prevent 
jinjury, to inform those to whom the law has confided 
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the necessary power. Such, then, is the character,and deposits, pre-supposes that the directors elected by the 
such are the duties, of the directors appointed by the | stockholders might abuse their power; and it cannot be 
United States, whether the public be stockholders or | presumed that Congress intended tu rely on these same 
not. ‘They are officers of the United States, and not | directors to give information of their own misconduct. 
the mere representatives of a stockholder. | The Government is not accustomed to rely on the of- 
The mode of their appointment, and their tenure of ; fending party to disclose his offence. It was intended 
office, confirm this position. ‘They are appointed, like | that the power to issue a scire facias, and remove the 
other officers of the Government, and by the same au- | deposits, should be real and effective. The necessary 
thority. They do not hold their offices irrevocably a | means of information were therefore provided in the 
year after their appointment; on the contrary, by the | charter;and the five officers of the Government ap- 
express terms of the law, they are liable to be removed | pointed, in the usual manner, responsible to the public 
from office at any time by the President, when in his | and not to the stockholders, were placed as sentinels at 
judgment the public interests shall require it. In every | the Board, and are bound, by the nature and character 
respect, therfore, in which the subject can be consid- | of their office, to resist,and, if unsuccessful,to report to 
ered, it is evident that the five directors appointed by | ths proper authority every infraction of the character, 
the United States are to be regarded as public officers; { and every abuse of power, in order that the measures 
who are placed there in order to observe the conduct | should be taken to punish or correct; and, in like man- 
of the corporation, and to prevent abuses which might | ner, it is their duty to give, when called upon, an ex- 
otherwise be committed. planation of their own official conduct touching the 
Such being the character of the Directors appointed | management of the institution. 
on behalf of the United States, it is obviously theirdu- | It was, perhaps, scarcely necessary to present to the 
ty to resist, and in case of failure to report to the Pre- | Senate these views of the power of the Executive, and 
sident, or to the Secretary of the Treasury, any proceed- | of thej"duties of the five Directors appointed by the 
ings of the Board by which the public interest may be | United States, But the Bank is believed to be now 
injuriously affected. ‘Ihe President may order a scire | striving to obtain for itself the government of the coun- 
facias against the Bank, for a violation of its charter; | try; and is seeking, by new and strained constructions, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury is empowered to di- | to wrest from the hands of the constituted authorities 
rect the money of the United States to be deposited | the salutary control reserved by the charter. And, ay 
elsewhere, when, in his judgment, the public interest | misrepresentation is one of the most usual weapons of 
require it to be done. ‘The Directors of this Bank, | attack, | have deemed it my duty to put before the Se- 
like all others, are accustomed to sit with closed doors, | nate, in a manner not to be misunderstood, the princi- 
and do not report their proceedings to any Department | ples on which I have acted. 
of the Government. The monthly retarn, which the | Entertaining, as I do, a solemn conviction of the 
charter requires to be made to the Treasury Depart- | truth of these principles, I must adhere to them, and 
ment, gives nothing more than a general statement of | act upon them with constancy and firmness. 
its pecuniary condition; and of that but an imperfect Aware, as T now am, of the dangerous machinations 
one. For, although it shows the amount loaned at the | of the Bank, it is more than ever my duty to be vigilant 
Bank and its different branches, it does not show the jin guarding the rights of the People from the impend- 
condition of debtors, nor the circumstances under which |ing danger. And I should feel that I ought to forfeit 
the loans were made. It does not show whether they | the confidence with which my countrymen have honor- 
were in truth accommodations granted in the regular |ed me, if I did not require regular and full reports of 
and ordinary course of business,upon fair banking prin- | every thing in the proceedings of the Bank, calculated 
ciples, or from other motives. Under the name of | to affect injuriously the public interests, from the pub- 
loans, advances may be made to persons n -toriously in- | lic Directors. And, if the Directors should fail to give 
solvent, for the most corrupt and improper purposes; | the information called for, it would be my imperious 
and a course of proceedings may be adopted, in viola- | duty to exercise the power conferred on me by the 
tion of its charter, while upon the face of its monthly | law, of removing them from office, and of appointing 
statement, every thing would appear to be fair and cor- ; others who would discharge their duties with more fi- 
rect. delity to the public. I can never suffer any one to hold 
How, then, is the Executive branch of the Govern- | office under me who would connive at corruption, or 
ment to become acquainted with the official conduct of | who should fail to give the alarm, when he saw the 
the public directors, ur the abuses practised by the | enemies of Liberty endeavoring to sap the foundations 
Corporation for its private ends, and in violation of its | of our free institutions, and to subject the free People 
duty to the public? The power of displacing the pub- | of the United States to the dominion of a great monied 
lic directors, and that of issuing a scire facias, and of "corporation. 
removing the deposits, were not intended to be idle and} Any Directors of the Bank, therefore, who might be 
nugatory provisions, without the means of enforcement. | appointed by the Government, would be required to 
Yet they must be wholly inoperative and uscless,unless | report to the Executive as fully as the late Directors 
there be some means by which the official conduct of | have done, and more frequently, because the danger is 
the public directors, and the abuses of power on the | more eminent; and it would be my duty to require of 
art of the Corporation, may be brought to the know- | the Corporation, or any of its officers, in order that I 
ge of the Executive Department of the Govern- | might be enabled to decide whether I should exercise 
ment. the power of ordering a scire fucias, which is reserved 
Will it be said, that the power is given to the Se- | to the President by the charter, or adopt such other 
cretary of the Treasury to examine, himself, or by his | lawful measures as the interests of the country might 
authorized agent, into the conduct and condition of the | require. It is too obvious to be doubted that the mis- 
Bank? The answer is obvious. It could not have been | conduct of the Corporation would never have been 
expected or intended that he would make an examina- | brought to light by the aid of a public proceeding at the 
tion, unless information was first given to him which ex- | Board of Directors. The Board, when called on by 
cited his suspicions; and if he did make such a general |the Government Directors, refused to institute an in- 
examination, without previous information of miscon- | quiry, or require an account; and the mode adopted by 
duct, it is most probable, that in the complex concerns } the latter was the only one by which the object could 
and accounts ofa bank, it would result in nothing, | be attained. It would be absurd to admit the right of 
whatever abuses might have been practised. the Government Directors to give information, and at 
It is, indeed, the duty of every director to give in- | the same time deny the means of obtaining it. It would 
formation of such misconduct on the part of the board, | be but another mode of enabling the Bank to conceal 
But the power to issue a scire facias, and to remove the | its proceedings, and practice with impunity its corrup- 
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tions. In the mode of obtaining the information, there- 


fore, and in their efforts to put an end to the abuses 
disclosed, as well as in reporting them, the conduct of 
the late Directors was judicious and praise-worthy; and 
the honesty, firmness, and intelligence which they have 
displayed, entitle them, in my opinion, to the gratitude 
of the country. 

But, if I do not mistake the principles on which the 
Senate have recent'y rejecied them, the conduct which 
I deem worthy of praise, they treat as a breach of duty; 
and, in their judgment, the measures which they took 
to obtain the information,and theirefforts to put an end 
to the practices disclosed, and the reports they have 
made to the Executive, although true in all their par's, 
are regarded as an offence, and supposed to require 
some decisive mark of strong disapprobation. 

Ifthe views of the Senate be such as I have suppos- 
ed, the difficulty of sending to the Senate any other 
n-mes than those of. the late Directors, will be at once 
apparent. I connot consent to place before the Senate 
the name of any one who is not prepared, with firmness 
and honesty, to discharge the duties of a public Direc- 
tor, in the manner they were fulfilled by those whom 
the Senate have refused to confirm, If, for performing 
a duty lawfully required of them by the Executive, they 
are to be punished by the subsequent rejection of the 
Senate, it would not only be useless,but cruel, to place 
men of character and honor in that situation, if even 
such men could be found to accept it. If they failed to 
give the required information, or to take proper mea- 
sures to obtain it,they would be removed by the Execu- 
tive. If they gave the information, and took proper 
measures to obtain it, they would, upon the next nomi- 
nation,be rejected by the Senate. It would be unjust, 
in me, to place any other citizens in the predicament 
in which this unlooked for decision of the Senate has 
placed the estimable and honorable men who were Di- 
rectors during the last year. 

If {am not in error in relation to the principles, upon 
which these gentlemen have been rejected, the neces- 
sary consequences will be that the Bank will hereafter 
be without Government Directors, and the people of 
the United States must be deprived of their chief means 








I repeat that I do not claim a right to inquire into, or 
officially to censure, the acts of the Senate. But the 
situation in which the important interests of the Ameri- 
can people,vested in the Bank of the United States,and 
affected by its arrangements,must necessarily be left by 
the rejection of the gentlemen now re-nominated, has 
made it my duty to give this explanation to the Senate, 
and submit the matter to their re-consideration. If it 
shall be determined by the Senate that all channels of 
information in relation to the corrupt proceedings of 
this dangerous corporation, shall be cut off, and the 
Government and country left exposed to its unrestrain- 
ed machinations against the purity of the press, and 
public liberty, 1 shall after having made this effort to 
avert so great an evil, rest, for the justification of my 
official course, with respectful confidence, on the judg- 
ment of the American pecple. 

In conclusion, it is proper I should inform the Senate 
that there is now no Government Director appointed 
for the present year: Mr. Bayard, who was nominated 
and confirmed by the Senate, having refused to accept 
that appointment. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF FINANCE 
ON THE ABOVE MESSAGE, 


In Senate, Mar 1, 1834, 


Mr. Tyler, from the committee on Finance, to which 
was referred the message of the President of the 11th 
of March, re-nominating Henry D. Gilpin, Peter Wager, 
John T. Sullivan, and Henry McElderry, as Directors 
of the Bank of the United States, submitted the fol- 
lowing report: 

The committee have bestowed upon the subject the 
reflection which respect for the Chief Magistrate would 
at all times command. The President, at an early day 
of the session, submitted the nomination to the Senate, 
of five persons, as Directors of the Bank of the United 
States. To one of these nominations the Senate as- 
sented; and the person nominated was appointed. In 
regard to the four others, being the same persons now 
re-nominated to the Senate, no definitive decision was 


of protection against its abuses: for whatever confi.cting / made until the 27th day of February, when they were 


opinions may exist as to the rights of the Directors, ap- 
pointed in January, 1833, to hold over until new ap- 
pointments shall be mace, itis very obvious that, whilst 
their rejection by the Senate remains in force,they can- 
not, with propriety, attempt to exercise such a power. 
In the present state of things, therefore, the corpora- 
tion will be enabled effectually to accomplish the ob- 
ject it has been so long endeavouring to obtain. Its 
exchange committees, and its delegated powers to its 
President, may hereafter be dispensed with, without in- 
curring the danger of exposing its proceedings to the 
public view. ‘Ihe sentinels which the law had placed 
at its board can no longer appear there. 

Justice tomyself and to the faithful officers by whom 
the Public has been so well and so honorably served, 
without compensation or reward, during the last year, 
has required of me this full and frank exposition of my 
motives for nominating them again, after their rejection 
by the Senate. I repeat that I do not question the right 
of the Senate to confirm or reject at their pleasure: and 
if there had been any reason to suppose that the rejec- 
tion in this case had not been produced by the causes to 
which I have attributed it,or if my views of their duties, 
and the present importance of their rigid performance, 
were other thaa they are, I should have cheerfully ac- 
quiesced, and attempted to find others who would ac- 
cept the unenviable trust. But I cannot consent to ap- 
point directors of the Bank to be the subservient in- 
struments, or silent spectators, of its abuses and corrup- 
tions; nor can I ask honorable men to undertake the 
thankless duty, with the certain prospect of being re- 
buked by the Senate for its faithful performance in pur- 
guance of the lawful directions of the Executive. 


each separately rejected by ayes and noes. The sub- 
jects, in the mean time, with which these nominations 
were in some degree connected, had undergone a full 
and elaborate discussion in the Senate. The decision, 
therefore, was well calculated to satisfy the President 
that the Senate entertained objections to the confirma- 
tion of these four persons; and the journals of which 
the President usually sees a copy, could not fail to show 
that each and every one of them was rejected by a clear 
majority of the whole Senate. 

The precise character of the objections taken by each 
and every member of the majority, or even the general 
character of such objections, it would be presumptu- 
ous in the committee to attempt to ascertain. They 
cannot be expected to go into private conference with 
members, and to interrogate either those of the majority 
or minority, upon this or any other question, as to the 
reasons of their votes, It must be obvious that from 
the constitution of the Senate; from the manner of its 
proceedings; from the absolute right of every member 
to vote for or against particular nominations for reasons 
of his own, whether others concur with him in those 
reasons or not, the grounds of the votes of individual 
members can never be set forth, nor authentically 
known. The committee cannot undertake any inquiry 
into such grounds of individual opinion; nor do they 
know any form in which the Senate itself, if it were so 
inclined, could compel individuals to state the reasons 
of their votes. ‘The committee, therefore, do not sup- 
pose it proper for the Senate, by any proceeding to be 
adopted on its part, to undertake to set forth the rea- 
sons of members for rejecting these persons. It is 
enough that the Senate, in the exercise of an unques- 
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tional constitutional right, has refused its advice and 
consent to the nominations, This has been officially 
certified to the President, and the committee think 
there is no ground for further inquiry. 

The President disclaims, indeed, in terms, all right to 
inquire into the reasons of the Senate for rejecting any 
nomination; and yet the message immediately under- 
takes to infer, from facts and circumstances, what those 
reasons, which influenced the Senate in this case, must 
have been, and goes on to argue, much at large, against 
the validity of such supposed reasons. The committee 
are of opinion, that if, as the President admits, he can- 
not inquire into the reasons of the Senate for refusing 
its assent to nominations, it is still more clear that those 
reasons cannot, with propriety, be assumed, and made 
subjects of comment. 

In cases in which nominations are rejected, for reasons 
affecting the character of the persons nominated, the 
committee think that no inference is to be drawn, ex- 
cept what the vote shows; that is to say, that the Se- 
nate withhold its advice and consent from the nomina- 
tions. And the Senate, not being bound to give reasons 
for its votes, in these cases, it is not bound, nor would 
it be proper for it, as the committee think, to give any 
answer to remarks founded on the presumption of what 
such reasons must have .been, in the presei.t case.— 
They feel themselves therefore, compelled, to forego 
any response whatever to the message of the President, 
in this particular, as well by the reasons before assigned, 
as out of respect to that high officer. The President 
acts upon his own views of public policy, in making no- 
minations to the Senate; and the Senate does no more 
when it confirms or rejects such nominations. 

For either of these co-ordinate departments to enter 
into the consideration of the motives of the other would 
not, and could not fail, in the end, to break all harmo- 
nious intercourse betweenthem, This, your committee 


rejected; nor will the committee say that there may not 
be other cases in which a person once rejected may be 
properly again presented to the Senate. But the com- 
mittee think that in a case in which the decision of the 
Senate has been deliberately made upon the sole ques- 
tion of the fitness of the persons for the offices to which 
they are nominated, and its assent has been withheld, 
it ought not, without very strong and clear reasons, to 
change that <lecision upon a re-nomination. 

The committee has caused the journals of the Senate 
to be examined in reference to the practice of re-nomi- 
nation, and they find that, during the presidential terms 
of General Washington, Mr. John Adams and Mr. Jef- 
ferson no instance of re-nomination to office once oc- 
curred; and yet there are not wanting instances of the 
rejection of nomimations made by those illustrious citi- 
zens, the motives for which it would now be difficult to 
ascertain. To illustrate this, it is only necessary to se- 
lect the case of Colonel Fishburn, a gallant soldier of 
the revolution who was nominated by General Wash- 
ington, as the collector of Savannah, and was rejected 
by the Senate. And, although the President was ob- 
viously mortified by the decision, the nomination hav- 
ing been made ina great measure upon his personal 
knowlege of the individual, he contented himself, after 
the rejection, with addressing a letter to the Senate, 
containing his reasons for the nomination of Colonel 
Fishburn, and accompanied that message with the name 
of another individual. 

During the administration of Mr. Madison two in- 
stances occur of renominations of the same persons to 
‘the same offices to which they had originally been no- 

minated. Abraham Quackenbush was nominated as an 
(ensign and rejected—renominated and confirmed.— 
And George Brown was nominated a Collector for the 
first Collection District of Maryland; and after a re- 
| jection was re-nominated and confirmed. What reasons 
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would deplore as highly injurious to the best interests | influenced the President to pursue this course in the 
of the country. The President, doubtless, asks him- | two instances referred to, or the Senate to concur in it, 
self, in the case of every nomination for office, whether | the committee have no means of ascertaining. During 
the person be fit for the office; whether he be actuated | the administratiomof Mr. Monroe, the instances of re- 
by correct views and motives; and whether he be likely nomination became more frequent; but several of them 
to be influenced by those considerations which should | were nominations to military appointments, and, in a 
alone govern him in the discharge of his duties; is he | majority of the cases, no direct vote rejecting the no- 
honest, capable, and faithful? Being satisfied in these | minations had passed the Senate. The cases of re-no- 
particulars, the President submits his name to the Se- | mination by Mr. Monroe, after a rejection, were James 
nate, where the same inquiries arise, and its decision | Gadsden, as Adjutant General, and Nathan Towson as 
should be presumed to be dictated by the same high | Colonel; Charles Vandeventer, as Navy Agent, and 
considerations as those which govern the President, in | Duff Green, as receiver; all of which were rejected on 
originating the nomination. For these reasons, the | their re-nomination, _ i 
committee have altogether refrained from entering into | _ The two first nominations were purely military; and 
any discussion of the legal duties and obligations of di- involved an interesting and difficult question of grade, 
rectors of the Bank appointed by the President and | and, in the opinion of the President, called for the most 
Senate, which form the main topic of the message. minute and elaborate investigation, What motives im- 
The committee would not feel that it had fully ac- | pelled to the re-nomination of the two last, the com- 
quitted itself of its obligations, if it did not avail itself | mittee cannot undertake to say. During the four years 
of this occasion to call the attention of the Senate to the | of Mr. John Q, Adams’ administration, no instance of 
general subject of re-nomination. re-nomination appears to have accurred; unless the nomi- 
The committee do not deny that a right of renomina- | nation of Amos Binney, whose nomination previously 
tion exists; but they are of opinion, that in very clear | made by Mr. Monroe, had been postponed, and that of 
and strong cases only, should the Senate reverse deci- | Peter Sailly, whose nomination by Mr. Monroe, had 
sions which it has deliberately formed and officially | been laid upon the table at the last day of the Session, 
communicated to the President. In military and naval | and who at the commencement of the succeeding Exe- 
appointments it is possible that questions, not of per- | cutive session, was again presented to the Senate, are 
sonal fitness for office, but of the right of individuals to | to be considered as re-nominations. Since the 3d of 
rank and grade, may arise between the President and | March, 1829, four instances of re-nominations, after re- 
Senate; and that nominations may be rejected, pend- | jection by the Senate, have occurred. In two of these 
ing such questions, which might properly be renewed | instances, the persons re-nominated were again reject- 
under other laws, or a new state of circumstances.— | ed; in the third the nomination were agreed to; and the 
And in regard, too, of diplomatic appointments, the | fourth is the case now before us. OP 
question may, perhaps, sometimes turn, not on the fit-| The committee perceive, with regret, an intimation 
ness of the person nominated, but on the propriety of |in the message that the President may not see fit to 
any appointment, or of any such mission as is propos- | send to the Senate the names of any other persons to 
ed. be Directors of the Bank except those whose nomina- 
If new information should be given, shedding new | tions have been already rejected. While the Senate 
light satisfactory to the Senate, in such case it may be | will exercise its own right, according to its views of its 
& proper reason for agreeing to nominations once re- duty, it will leave to other officers of the Government 
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to decide for themselves on the manner they will per- 
form their duties. The committee know no reason 
why these offices should not be filled, or why, in this 
case, no further nomination should be made, after the 
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representatives from this city, on the morning of the 7th 
inst. and was presented by him on the same day. At 
the time of performing this duty, he succinctly stated 
the manner in which these councils are constituted, the 


Senate has exercised its unquestionable right of object- | nature of their functions, and the many and important 
ing particular persons who have been nominated, any | trusts committed to their care. All of which he illus- 
more than in other cases. The Senate will be ready, | trated and explained, in connection with the topics em- 
at all times, to receive and consider any such nomina. | braced in the memorial, in his own happy and impres- 
tions as the President may present to it. It claims no | sive manner. 

authority to control himin his nominations, but it cannot Notwithstanding, a great number of memorials of the 
surrender the exercise of its own right of deciding for | same general tenor had already been presented and 
itself on the propriety of advising and consenting to | read, and the attention of the members had ceased to 
appointments to office, It cannot deprive itself of its | be engaged with the subject, your committee had the 
own powers; cannot surrender its own constitutional | proud satis‘ ction of witnessing the interest and respect- 
character; it cannot through apprehension of any con-| ful attention which was manifested when he rose to 
sequences whatever, forbear from exercising its high | speak. So different indeed from any thing they had 
duty of giving or refusing its advice or consent to nom | previously observed in the same house, as to satisfy them 
inations of the President, in all cases, according to its | that however the interests of the city of Philadelphia, 
conscientious sense of its own obligations to the consti-| may be disregarded by the general government, on 
tution and to the country. If these offices of bank di- | that floor, at least, she is neither unheard or unhon- 
rectors remain unfilled, the fault will not be the fault of | poured: 


the Senate. The case is like other cases of rejection. The duplicate for the Senate, was committed to the 
In other cases, other persons have been nominated in | care of the Hon. Samuel M’Kean; who accepted of the 
place of those rejected by the Senate and confirmed; charge in the kindest manner, and the committee have 
and, if a different course shall be adopted on this occa-| great pleasure in bearing testimony to the zeal and 
sion, it isa course for which the Senate cannot be re- | promptitude with which he embraced the first opportu- 
sponsible. ; é ¢ nity to lay it before that august borly. 

Their power of withholding their assent from the | Shortly after their arrival in Washington, the com- 
President’s nominations is not altogether vain and nuga-) mittee addressed a note to the President of the United 
tory, it was given them by the constitution to be exer-| States, couched in the most respectful terms, requesting 
cised in proper cases, and in their own discretion. | that he would have the goodness to appoint a time when 
When exercised by them, the rights of no other Branch | it would be agreeable to him, to receive them for the 
of Government are infringed or impaired, the Senate | purpose of expressing to him the views of councils 
has only done its own duty, and, having done this hon- | in relation to the official objects of their visit to Wash- 
estly and conscientiously, it cannot fear any conse- | ington. 
quences. s On the same evening, they received from him, with 

The committee recommend that the Senate do not | feelings of surprise, the pointed insulting denial— 
advise and consent to the appointment of the persons | : . 
thus re-nominated. *€ Washington, April 7th, 1834, 

qpnprercenssnemsianrense **Gentlemen—In reply to your note of this evening, 
. expressing a wish to present to me the views of the Se- 
REPORT TO COUNCILS. , feat and Common Councils of Philadelphia, in relation 

The following is the report of the Committee, ap-| to the propriety of re-chartering the Bank of the Unit- 
pointed to convey to Congress, the Memorial of the | ed States, and restoring to it the deposites of public mo- 
Select and Common Councils of the City of Philadel | ney, I have to observe, that it will give me pleasure to 
phia:— ; see you as individuals but not for the purpose of dis. 

The Committee appointed by the Select and Com. | cussing these subjects; at any time to-morrow, between 
mon Councils of the city of Philadelphia, on the 27th the hours 10 and 12 o’clock. 
of March last, to proceed to Washington, with the me-| —«« Whatever you may please to communicate, as a 
morial of those bodies, containing a statement of the ' committee, if made in writing will be cheerfully receiv- 
losses sustained by the corporation, in consequence of | ed and considered. For reasons, which have been made 
the removal of the public deposits from the United | public, I hold no communication with committees, on 
States Bank, and soliciting a re:ewal of the Charter of | such subjects, that are not made in writing. 


Or 
~~ 
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that institution, with a restoration of its former relations 
to the government, respectfully offer the following Re- 
rt— 

y commenced their journey to Washington on 

the 5th inst. and had proceeded as far as the City of 
Baltimore, before they learned the proceedings in the 

House of Representatives of the United States, on the 

day previous, sustaining the President in his measures | 
against the Bank. After consulting together, they de- | 
termined, notwithstanding this discouraging intelligence, 
to fulfil the directions of Councils, hoping they might 
be able to produce some favorable impressions by the | 
documents with which they were furnished, and by the | 
information which they conceived themselves able to| 
communicate. And atall events, they believed it prop- 

er that the solemn appeal of the constituted authorities 

of the city.of Philadelphia, should be heard in the 

Councils of the nation, on a subject of such vital impor- 

tance to her interest. 

Acvordingly, as early as practicable after their arrival 
in Washington, they made arrangements for the pre- 
sentation of your memorial in both Houses of Congress. 

The copy for the House of Representatives was plac- 
ed in the hands of the Hon. Horace Binney, one of the 





I am very respectfully, 
Your ob’t servant, 
ANDREW JACKSON.” 
Addressed to—‘*Messrs. R. M. Huston, Groner S, 
ScnorT and others, Committee on behalf of the 
Select and Commén Councils of Philadelphia.” 


This extraordinary communication, which is still in 
the hands of the Committee, they have reason to be- 
lieve is not in the hand writing of the President. Ne- 
vertheless, as it came as a response to a note regulerly 
addressed to him, and delivered at the Presidental man- 
sion, and had his name attached, they regarded it as au- 
thorized by him, and accordingly returned the following 
reply, viz: 

‘*To the President of the United States. 

Sir—We respectfully acknowledge the receipt of 
your note, in reply to our communication of this eve- 
ning, and duly appreciate your invitation to see us ‘‘as 
individuals.”” Under any other circumstances, we 
should have given respectful attention to this invitation. 
But not having come to this city ‘‘as individuals,” but 
as a Committee from the Select and Common Councils of 
the City of Philadelphia, if we are not permitted to ap- 
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pear in that character, and ‘‘to discuss” those matters of 
deep interest to our constituents, which caused us to be 
sent here, we feel constrained by a sense of what is due 
to them, not to appear in any other.” 
Signed by all the Committee. 
Washington, April 7th, 1854. 





will suffer no resolution to be offered, no measure to 
be proposed, even for consideration, which is calculated 
to guard the public money from peculation and loss, or 
to bind up the wounds and relieve the distresses of an 
agonized community. 

From all they have learned the committee are compel* 
led to adopt the following conclusions:— 

1st. That a majority of the members of the House of 
Representatives concur in the opinion that the removal 
of the public deposits from the United States Bank, 
was unnecessary and improper; and that if that ques- 
tion had been fairly propounded, instead of the slight of 
hand resolutions of a majority of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, it would have been so decided, 

2d. That from the manner in which the House of Re- 


presentatives is at present constituted, having a tho- 
chief magistrate, has been the first to set such an ex-| roughgoing partizan as its presiding officer, who is no- 


ample; and for the credit of our country and its free | toriously a candidate for executive favor, and who from 
institutions, it is to be hoped he will enjoy the glory of| among the number who usually rise to speak upon im- 
this reform, without even an humble imitation. portant subjects, can always assign the floor to the one 

Eastern despots may envy him this royal method of| most agreeable to himself; aided, too, by a system of 
treating his republican subjects, but history will notrob| rules admirably calculated to fetter debate, and pre- 
him of the honour of its discovery. clude the possibility of introducing any measure for 

The determination to which the House of Represen- | consideration,that has not been previously elaborated by 
tatives have come, immediately before the arrival of the| the dominant party. From a body thus ruled, and 
Committee in Washington, narrowed materially the | where a large number of those who compose the majo- 
ground upon which they had hoped to act. They re-| rity consider themselves to have been elected, to sup- 
solved, however, in their intercourse with members of| port and carry out the views of the executive, rather 
Congress, from different parts of the Union, to make | tian to exercise their own uncontrolled judgment, it is 
them acquainted with the vast injury to the city of Phi-| manifest that no measure of relief is to be expected 
ladelphia, resulting from the wrong headed measures of | unless it proceed in the first instance from the Execu- 
the Executive; and to explain to them, as clearly and | tive himself. 
candidly as they were able, the actual condition of our| 3d. Thatit appears to be the unshaken determination 
citizens, their sufferings, and their opinions as to the | of President Jackson, to persevere in ‘* his experiment,” 
cause and the remedy. regardless alike of the sufferings, the petitions, and: the 

This they were enabled to do to a considerable ex-| remonstrances of the people. 
tent, through the kindness of several members of Con-| 4th. That all the leading measures of the present ad- 
gress, who introduced them to a very large number of | ministration, are shaped for the accomplishment of the 
their colleagues. From this source, they derived much | one grand object, of enabling Gen. Jackson to appoint 
valuable information; a part of which, as it has an im- | his successor to the executive chair. To this end are all 
portant connection with the subject of this report, it is | the energies of the government, and all the exertions of 
deemed proper to mention. its dependents directed. 

In the Senate, the utmost freedom of debate is per-| If this shall be accomplished, President Jackson will 
mitted within the bounds of decorum, and no member | have so far outshone all his predecessors as to have ex- 
has ground to complain of an abridgment of his rights— | ercised thelast act of royalty/—and the people, the once 
nor do any such complaints exist. Every opportunity | free people, of these United States, will have suffered 
is allowed for the discussion of important subjects, and | the ignominy of being tranferred like serfs, 
no measure of importance can be adopted, until every Melancholy as this report may sound to those who 
member has discharged what he conceives to be his|}have not attentively watched the gathering clouds in 
duty to himself, his constituents and his country. The} our political horizon, your committee feel assured that 
gag-law, which is so often and so successfully practiced | they have seen and heard enough of the progress of af- 
in the other house, has no existence there. fairs at the seat of the general government, to justify it 

The committee regret to say, that from what they | to the full; and they should deem themselves false to 
saw, and from what they heard from the best sources, | their fellow citizens, if they did not declare what they 
the same observations cannot be applied to the organi- | believe to be true, and of vital importance not only to 
zation of that House, which was intended to represent | the interests of Philadelphia, but to the liberties of this 
the people, as contradistinguished from their represen-|country. Iu closing this report; the committee take 
tation by States, by bringing together the sectional | great pleasure in acknowledging the respectful atten- 
feelings, the local interests, and the particular views of | tions which they received from many members of Con- 
all parts of our common country, for consideration and | gress, from different parts of the Union, and of adverse 
adjustment. politics, ‘To Messrs. Clay, McKean, and Southard, of 

In the House of Representatives, large districts and | the Senate; and Messrs. Binney, Harper, and Wat- 
extensive sections of the country, are, in effect, denied | mough, of the House of Representatives, they are par- 
a voice in the management of public affairs, because | ticularly indebted for advice, great kindness and per- 
their representatives are not of the number who support | sonal attention. 





Thus terminated this brief correspondence. But short 
as it is, it presents this remarkable spectacle of the Pre- 
sident of the United States, denying audience to a de- 
putation from the municipal authorities of a great city, 
and peremptorily refusing so much as to listen to the 
complaints of his fellow citizens, unless conveyed to 
him in the formal and distrustful mode employed by 
cautious diplomatists, when negociating between belli- 
gerent nations. The present haughty and imperious 





General Jackson, ‘in all his measures.” R. M. HUSTON, 
Although it be true that the majority must rule, it is GEO. S. SCHOTT, 

not less true that the minority should always be heard, JOSEPH B. SMITH, 

before matters of great public concernment, in which JOHN P. WETHERILL, 

they and their constituents are equally interested with JOSHUA LIPPINCOTT. 

those of the majority, are resolved upon. April 19, 1834, 


The minority of the House of Representatives of the kata 
United States, at the present time, are not only respec-| Lanes Propucr.—Our friend Isaac Edwards, of Penn 
table in number, but distinguished for the talents, tried | township, in the western section of Chester connty, in- 
patriotism, and great experience of many of those who | forms us that he disposed of 211 Ibs of butter from four 
compose its ranks. But all these high qualifications | cows, in the space of 11 weeks, in the early part of last 
avai) nothing when opposed by a majority determined | season, besides furnishing the ordinary supplies of a fa- 
to support the Executive—“ right or wrong,” and who mily of from four to seven persons-— Village Record. 
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From the U. States Gazette. 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


The Court of Quarter Sessions of this county, was 
occupied, during the whole of the last week, by a trial 
of great importance to the mercantile community.— 
Thomas Coyle, an individual well Known to our citi- 
zens, as having kept a dry good store in Second, near 
Market street, in the spring of 1832, gave up his city 
store and established a country store in Lebanon. Pa, 
with a stock valued at about fifteen thousand dollars, 
where he continued in business until January, 1833, 
when he exposed his stock to sale by public auction, 
and at that, and a succession of other public sales, he 
got rid of it entirely. In August, 1833, he made an as- 
signment to Messrs, Fulmer & Baldwin, of this city, for 
the benefit of his cred:tors; and all the property which 
came to the hands of those assignees was about $3,700. 
As it appeared that he had incurred debts in the pur- 
chase of his stock, to the amount of $15,000, or there- | 
abouts, it was manifest that he was deficient upwards of 
$11,000: At the December Term, of the Court of 
Common Pleas, of this county, he applied for the bene- 
fit of the insolvent laws; and, being opposed by Messrs. 
Fulmer & Baldwin, and others, his creditors, he was 
so little successful in accounting for this deficiency, that 
his honor Judge King, refused him the benefit of the 
insolvent laws, and bound bim over to take his trial at 
their ensuing term, on the charge of fraudulently con- 
cealing his property. The jury, after a patient atten- 
tion of five days, to the various and intricate evidence 
in the cause, on Saturday, brought in a verdict of 
guilty. 

This will prove, it is trusted, a salutary check to the 

revailing notion of the clemency of our Courts towards 
raudulent insolvents. And the public are deeply in- 
debted to Messrs. Fulmer & Baldwin, for the perse- | 
verence and sagacity which they have exhibited in pur- | 
suing this fraud through all its doublings. 

Counsel! for the prosecution, Wm. W. Haly and F. | 

W. Hubbell, Esqrs. | 











For the defeace, Jos. S. Brewster and Marshal Spro- 
gell, Esqrs. 





GIRARD BANK. 
Paivapereatra, April 30, 1834, 

Gentlemen— Your communication of the 29th ultimo, 
accompanying the Books, opened under a Resolution 
adopted at a meeting of the Stockholders of this Bank, 
held on the 17th ultimo, was duly received. 

So large a proportion of the stockholders represent- 
ing much more than one-half of the Stock, having ex- 
pressed a wish that the Contract made with the United 
States for the transaction of the fiscal concerns of the 
Government here, by this Bank, should be annulled, 
the Board of Directors have, in consequence proceed- 
ed to carry that wish into effect. 

An arrangement has accordingly been made with the 
Secretary of the Treasury,that this Bank is to continue 
said agency under the contract, till the first day of Ju- 
ly next, upon which day the contract is to cease and 
determine. 

{am very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant. 
(Signed) JAMES SCHOTT, 
President. 
To Messrs, John S. Riddle, John A. Brown, Geo. F. 

Randolph, Edward Smith, William Newell, Com- 

mittee, 

Err, March 22, 1834. 

Ovs Harpor.—The channel through the entrance 
and to the landing place of the harbor at this place,has 
recently been examined by one of the officers of the 
Revenue Cutter, who reports a sufficient depth of wa- 
ter for any vesssels on the lake. The shoalest place in 





the channel from the mouth of the harbor to Col. 
Reed’s piers, was eight feet deep; and the water in the 
bay was at the time six inches lower than on the pre- 
vious day, and lower than it has been known for several 
years. There is no excuse now for the steamboats 
stopping, as heretofore, at the public piers; and we 
hope their masters will not attempt to manufacture 
any.-—Observer. 





Launca.—The French Creek Pioneer was launched 
on Thursday last from the stocks,Dam No. 9. This is, 
we believe, the first real canal boat which has graced 
the waters of the French creek division, and is there- 
fore, most appropriately termed the French Creek Pio- 
neer. On Saturday last, a general invitation being gi- 
ven by the enterprising owners, Messrs. Brown & Bai- 
ley, the Pioneer was thronged by numerous citizens, 
and the boat passed up the lines, with drums beating, 
colours flying, and gay misses, (sweet creatures), smi- 
ling, as far as the mouth of Sugar creek, five or six 
miles above our borough, and all returned in cheerful- 
ness and hilarity.— Venango Democrat, April 16. 





DIVIDENDS FOR THE LAST SIX MONTHS, 


Kensingion Bank, . 5 per cent. 
Girard, . . 3 ss 
Southwark, ‘ 5 - 
Commercial, : 4 S 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’, 4 a 
Schuylkill, . . -.% 
Mechanics’, ; . ew 
Manufacturers’ and Mechariics, $3 os 
Penn Township, 5 ~ 
Moyamensing, ‘ 5 * 
Farmers’ Bank of Bucks County, 4 os 
Manayunkand Flat Rock Turn- 

pike, ° 3 os 
Wiliow Grove Turnpike, 3 a 
Germantown and Perkiomen 

Turnpike, ° 2 os 


Bank N. L berties, 1 50 per share. 
Frankford and Bristol Turnp. 2 00 os 





Mavcs Cacwk, April 26, 1834. 

Sxow.—We were visited this morning with a brisk 
snow storm, which in a few moments whitened our 
mountain tops,and gave them the appearance of dreary 
winter. When the season, the weather, and vegeta- 
tion have so far advanced as at the present time,on the 
twenty-sixth day of April, a snow storm is not a very 
common occurrence here—mark THAat,—Courier 





Totis.—There have been received at Franklin,since 
the first of April, one hundred and fifty dollars, of tolls 
upon the French creek division of the Pennsylvania ca- 
nal, making an average of tendollars perday. This, 
although at first view may appear small, yet when it is 
recollected that our canal only extends about twenty 
miles, and terminates almost in the wilderness, these 
tolls will be thought worth a passing notice; and when 
our works shall be carried to their contemplated termi- 
nation at Lake Erie, we venture to assert that no sec- 
tion of the canal will be a source of greater profit to the 
state.— Venango Democrat. 





Uston Canat,—The following statement shows the 
weekly receipts of tolls, from the opening of the Union 
Canal this season, to the 6th April. 


March 10th to 17th $1,025 44 
17th to 24th 2,829 12 
24th to 31st 3,112 70 


3ist to April 6th 3,379 45 


$10,346 71 
The receipts during the three weeks in March, were 
$6,967 26, 
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